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ABSTRACT 



, , The purpose of this paper is t of begin t 

bririqing conceptual clarity and order to the discussion 
based, education. Toward this end, a nuiber of step^ hav 
(1) the wide vatriety of educational practices that rela 
concept of coit>etency base^ education, and the variety 
that carry the label, h&ve been reviejwifed and placed in 
pfersf)ective; (2) based oji this retriew, a working defihi 
Concept has been proposed; (3) the iaplications of this 
for the organization and operation of the schools have 
and fti) alternative Bodels of competency based educatio 
have befen developed to illustrate the variation that ca 
such procfraas and still be in keeping with the proposed 
(Author/IRT) ' 
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PREFACE 



This p^per represents the results of a^year long effort to givW mean- 
ing* to the concept of competency ba^ed education (CBE) , as t^«t conJept: ' 
is now being used to think about elementary andT secondary"^ school i ng[ , 
Starting in December , 1 975 th a three-|B>t cOTTf4rence sponsored by the 
Northwest; flegional' EdacationaT Laboratory, an ef fort has b6er1^fnade tb 
identify and clarify the i ssues - i nvolved in CBE, spell out the ratijonale 
and assumptions underlying it, and establish a set of working definitions 
t^iat will enable people interested in the cprlcept to communicate, meaning- 
ful Iv about Lt, A. draft of the- present paper was prepared intnediately 
foll9wing thfe December conference (Schalock, Spady aod Hathaway, 1S76). 
Reactions t,o the draf-t. pi^vi ded a major source 6f .ir>put in preparing the 
'paper it now stands. ^ , „ 

In the ini.tial draft of the 'paper an effort was made *to* d i ffer^nti - . 
ate between wTiat came^to be called the "defining** and •'enabling** charac- ' 
teristics of competency based education, and to identify within these the 
characteristics uniqueto CBE. An effort was made also to differentiate 
competency based education from related educational developments, for 
example, rnastery learning «nd performance based learning, arid yet show 
how ceE incorporates^maay of these developments. 'Finally, an effort was ' 
,maae to spell out alternative models of competency based education, and 
to establish frameworks for^making decisions about the design and imple- 
mentation irf programs based upon them. These same lines of inquiry are 
reflected in the present docurnent, and many of thl tentative definitions-^ 
and agreements reported in the ini.tial draft, have been maintained. 
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A factor which has complicated the preparation of the paper' is the 
that its sub^t matter represents|e5sentsi al ly uncharted ground. 



In the area of competency, based teacher education served to identify 
of the i,s3ues dealt with; in the paper, and providejl the rudiments of , 
a language for dealing with tliem. The fledgling literature on the appli- 
cation of competency based education in the public schools 'also proved 
to be helpful, but that literati/re is relatively limPted. Probably the' 
most important single resource drawn upon in the preparation of the paper 
was Oregon's newly adopted Minimum Strandards For Elementary and Secondary 
Schools (Oregon Board of Educat Ion , 1 976) , a 'set of starrdards that appear ] 
to incorporate the full rartge of concepts associated wjth a oom'petenc/ 
abased approach to schooling. Much of, what i^s proposed in the paper* deri ves 
directly frbm these standards, and from the understanding that has been 
gained by workings with school^ and thre Oregon Department of Education in • 
attempting, to implement them. , 

Though the paper has' been iin preparat ion *for nearly a year, it still 
should be^ viewed as a working draft! In its' present form it has not had ' 
wide review, and many o/ the concepts w^thin/it will undoubtedly be modi- 
fied as ^xperi'ence.js gained with them. More .importantly marty df the In- 

' terpretat ions and pfKpjcctions as to impact that appear in thtf paper are 
without empirical support. Plans call for the systematic study of compe 
tency based education in Oregon, both to 3eterm i ne •V4hat fBE means opera 
tionally and what its consequences are in terms of costs and benefits, b 

Vuntil such i nforrpaf ion is forthcoming much of what i^ proposed' mus£ . be 
viewed as spec'ulaft i ve. As the process of review proceeds^ Bnd as information 
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is gained about the realities of competency based education v/her) actually 
implemented', many of the qoncjepts proposed whl be refined or simply dis-, 
carded. Others undotobtedl v wi 1 T emerge. With fuH rd^EJ^n'i t ion that this 
will be the case it stiU Ps hoped that what has beeti Written will be of 
value both to persons interested in implementing a competency, based approach 
to elementary and secondary education and to tKose plaanrng research 'on its 
impl ementat igp^ 

As the reader will discover, the concept of competejicy*. based educa- 
tion is complex, and in many respects illusive, but it also is a concept 
that holds unusual promise for the' improvement lof school ing.'-* ItMs this 
promise that has prompted the. Oregon Board of EducatFon to design the'new 
standards for elementary and secondary schools in the state, and that has- 
prompted the National Institute of Education to 'sponsor fhe Oregon Compe- 
tency Based Education Program as a means of determining whcti^er the promise 
is real or imagined. Until there is evidence to ^he contrary, the act of 
preparing the paper has^Oed the author to believe the promise is real; 
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^ . INTRODCNTriQI^ ' ' . ■ • • " 

•The language-of competency based education is becoming increasingly 
comfti0n at all levels of iducatTon', and 'in popular as we'l 1 - as professional 
li.terature. Anuiwber of states have enacted legislation or adopted admin- 
istrative rules that carry the language, arid^a numbeV of- oj^ers' are in 
the pro<^ess**of doing so. As yLet<^ however; there is no agreement as to the 
meaning of competency ba^d education, afnd there isNittle in common be- 
tween^ programs that claim to be ^"competency >ased". 

T^e language of competence has come to represent an educationa-1 / 

movement which places primary emphasis on the outcomes desired of '>earn- 

, . ' ' " ' h 

ing, .and evidence of ou,tcorhe achievement, in contract to the etnpfiasisa 1 

that has been placed historically in educ^tidp oil nfe.terials, {procedures ; ^ 
curricul um organization and other ^stratiegepis* des ignec^ to facilitate leafr^ 
ing. Beyond this geneVal orientation to outcomes and evidence, program^ 
that have adbpted the label "competency barsed" have little in^ common. 
The nature of "^reaming, outcomes to be^Orsued varies from the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge- to the mastery of bas kc skills to the performance of^ J 
tasks required by life roles.' The procedures fol lowed jn program opera- 
tion vary from the. administration of a "competency exami nat ion'' near the 
end of ?ch^lin^ to a tcftal organization of school i'ng" to support the 
development of identi^fied cortipetencieLs . A number oT ptrograms that vary 
a<ortg' these/1 ines are describedMn Chapter 2. 

,^ TJie attract ivenl^s of the concept of competency, based* educat ion can 
be traced tp a nufn)ber of sgcietal asrweJJ as educational conditions.' 

V • ^- ^ 

Probably the mos,t pow^rfiJl of these ^s the .^t^ady erosion of confidence** 
. • • • ' ' \ ^ ' ^ . 

i*n the publ ic school s and their ability^to educate. The apparent lack-. 



o,f ability to dcs [gn ef fectj v)^ educational programs for chiJdren from 



mijiority and low-jncom^ f^frrilies has'^oontr i buted to the problem, ^nd it 
has been cjonfounded by recent reports of dec! rning" test scores and other 
indicator^ of marginal perfortnange on the paVt of high school graduates " 
(ClarJ< and Thompson, 1976). When these c i rcumstances are combined with 
the .sharp i ncrease, that has occurred in ^he costs of schooling during the^ 
past decade, the outcry for accQuntabi- 1 / ty oh the p'art of our, schools is 
^ understandablje. . ' ' . 

fompe^tency based educatfon-, v^ith its emphasis^on outcomes and evi- 
fience of outcome achievement — and its added emphasis on outers that * 
relate directly to performance in life roles — is se^n'as an approach 
to schooling that meets this increasing demand for/accountabil i ty wh i 1 e 
^overcoming the circumstances that have giveh rise to**tha,t demand. 

Another condition that has contributed to the emergfence of competency 

• . ' ' ' 

based education is the remarkable progress that has been made over' the past 
'decade in ttte- technology of instruction, assessment^ and information manage- 
•ment. The emergence af the performance or goal-based instructional mov6- 
ment, the concept 'of mastery learning, and the deve'lopmen.t of tested in- 
structional materials are cases in point, ^o is the adoption by educa- 
tors of the principles of applied performamie testing th^t have^be^n used 
for years in industrial and military settings, and the evolution of the 
concept:of criterion and domain-referenced, testing as afte/natiyes to the 
norm- referenced procedures that have baen used almost exclusively b^ T 
educator^ in^the past*. The^Ji format ion storage and retrieval capabilities 
now avai-lable through computer^technology , and thn eyq^lution of strategies^ 
for data management and utilization in decisiop making, makes^tt possible 
to apply effectively the instruction and assessment capabilities presently 
available to schools. Competency based educaticJn makes, fuj 1 i^e of dll 
these develoRQients. - . 



A third condition that ?tas .qontri buted srgrlj f icantly tpi the- einergence 
of competency base^d educat ion** Ts the rectfrit* but ♦^b'' del y rnflgenti-al his- 

-tdry of competency' based teacHfer edud^^'t ^ifo^^ • '^IVi 1 1 iat^^ *1'968 -th^ijough a. 

' ' . ' / ' ^' ^ \ ' ^ 

grant program funded by the United States Office o€, Edtjcat ion , competency 

bas.ed t-eacher educ^f^ion evolved. from a series of "itosteU^*- ^eye/laped over 

a two-year pej^iod of time to an ap^p^roach to the prjajfaration teachers ^ 

that is now b^ing implemented in the ipajorlty of .teacljer preparation in- 

stitutions in the nation. In much th^ same v/ay phat states arc .moving 

to adop't a competency based approach to graduation reqij i rem'ents at the 

secondary-school level, twenty states have formally adopted or ^nandated . 

a* competency *b^sed approach to teacher preparation a basis^>for certi- 

fication and/or program appr9val '(Merrow, 197^). Many of the concepts 

arid procedures now" being\hsed in the design of competency based programs 

♦ •* 

at the elementary-secondary level have been taken^d i rect ly from the woPk 
that has been done in the ar(ena of competency ba^^d teacher education.,. 
Withoqt this resource the evo^^ution oj competency based education would 
h^ve been much slower, and would have reflected many more false starts 
tfian have befen observed thus far. 

A recent chapter^y Gage and Winne in the 1975 ^eaVbbo^ of the • 
National Society for the'Study of Education provides- an excellent re- 
vi^w t)f the history and. issues involved in competency based teacher educa- 
t ion for persons irkterested in^thi? parallel fieJd of endeavor. 

I n< spite of these various developments, or F>erhat)S because' of them^ 
tftere *is^ great deal*o/ confusi^ and uncertainty as^So the meaning of 
compete^ncy based education. Spady has described the general lack of con-, 
ceptual clarity .with respect to the concept as folloj^s: 



•'With over fifteen states, currently considering or Imple- 
menting a range of ^CBE* schemel for their elementary'cfr 
S|^ondary #chQol s , this un coo rd i nateci movement is raprdly 




transforming into a bandwagon that promises to be the Gfeat 
American Education Fad of the 1970*s. And J^ike mcfst self- 
y respecting fads in Americ^an education over the past few 

* ' . decades,' this *CBE bandwagon cannot be accused of having 
I . ^ ' put its concefftual house in order before launching on its 

^•^unchar'ted parade route and accumulating a vast and Uvely 
^ ' . . following; As'i^de from a uf\iversal belief insthe de^ir- 

- • • • ^ abilKty of student 'competence*, the^ adherents and^pracVy-^ 

. ^ t loners of currept elementary and secondary schoc^l C&f 

' \. are marching (or parading) in di f ferent "un iforms TOdi H , 

' ? diruqimers playing^di fferent tunes! * Basic def in i t ions , ' concepT 

^ *^ ' tual;clarity and analyses of the organizational and social ' 
' impi Teat ions of vari6us CBE^Pfiroach^s are badly needetl'.'* 

P 2) ^ • * — ^ ' . 

* , The^purpose of the present 'paper j s to. begin the process of bringing 

* . - " 

conceptual clarity and or'der -to "this bandwagon in search of' def i n i t ion';. 

^ ' / Toward ttiis end a rrum^er of steps have been takeh^^ 

• ■ .• ' ■ , — ■ ■ ^ . f ' 

• The wide variety of educatidnal practices ihat relate 
' ^ to the concept ofi^ompetency based leTlucat jon , and-th€? 

• . variety, of programs that carry the label of competency 

• * based education^ have been reviewed and;placed in his-*^ 

toxical .perspecti v«;' ' ' ' . \ ^ 

. • Based on thes^ rev iev/s , a-working de/inition for^the . 
concept of tfOmpetency ba^ed education h^s been pr^o'sed; 

^ • The implications of this definition for .tfte orgaaization 

and operation of schoals have^^been^ exp lored ; and 

^ • Alternative "opdeU" of competency b^sed educational 
programs have oeen developed to illustrate the varia-^ 
t ion that can exist in such jjrograms and still be in * 
j\ . keeping with the prqposed definition. 

All of these* stepj arg essent i-al ly analytical and descr ipt i ve. The 
^* " pmp^Pfcal investigation of competency based educat ion ^and its impi ica- 

ions is kfcing planned, including its impact on student learning and the - 

CQSt of schooling (Hathaway, et. al., 1976), but under th6 best of condi- 
' ^ 'tions definitive resiults from these studTes will not be available for 

three or four years. Until, ttiis research is in, persons interested in ' 

implementing a Competency based approach to education will have to* rely » 

upon experiential Reports of di's^cts or states that, have tried jt, or" 

• Q • paperssucH this that 'a'ttfempt to integrate what is known about i^. 

ERJC , / ^13., 



Two a^isumptions have undergirdecl the pr^eparation a|^he present paper 
The first is that qompetency based education represents a definable and 

■ t- ' ^ ^ 

potent ra^^ v/fabl^ approach to schooling in the United States, and one 
that ha,s a good chance-of enab I i ng^ school^ to be* more effect jve and* 
productive than they are at present.' The second is that substantial ele- 
ments within tbe educational community, as well as the nation at. large, 
are ready to s^upport the'ba^ic tenets of a competency based apprctach to 
education, and that there is a develdping base of understanding and 
tec'hnology ta support its implementation. It is not assumed, hpwever,- ' 
that -the defini tions and nx^dels presented in the paper will or should 
stand without 'mod i f i cat i pn. Competency based education represents an 
evdff^ng approacfi^o schooling, and it woukd be pretentious as well as 
naive tp assume that what is proposed in the pages that follow will stand 
thetest of time^ancj experience urvclj/anged . Much' ha*5 been learned <about • 
competency based' educat ion within/the past several years, however, and it 
is the view of the authortbat^ sol id "first approximation'^ can be made 
at this time with resf^ect to both definitions and models. At the ^ery 
least the paper serves to collect ynder a single cover much of what is 
known about competency based education crrca 1975^6, and provide a set 
of reference poU^fis against which research and developni^nt in the field 
can proceed^ 
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CHAPTER I. EDgCATIONAL PRACTICES THAT RELATE TO 
THE CONCEPT OF COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATION 



Competertcy based educat^n*'is an approach to education t^^t is^ 
avowedly eclectic. It builds upon traditional curriculum and organiza- 
tional structures; it incorporates both old and new approaches to instruc-; 
tion; and it makes use of the wide variety of measurement and information ^ 
management techniques now available to ediucatJon. The purpose of this 
chapter is to provide a brief overview to these various practices, and 
how they relate to or are '.incorporated by the concept of compe'tency based 
education. An effort also is made to sHow how the various practices relate 
to on6. another, both historically and operationally. Without some under- 
standing of what these 'practices are, and how they relate^to one anotherji 
the fiiil meanii^g of competency based educatio^^js extremely diffrqult ^ 
to grasp. y - . . ^ 

In an effort to facilitate this d i scu^s iorv an outline or '"map" of the 
practices that relate to the concept of competency basfed education has been 
prepared. As wi th any schemat ic, such an outVine carries the danger of over- 
simpl rf icat ion. Jn this case there is the added danger of inacquracy for 
as yet educational historians have not directed their attention to the^ 
relationships that are portrayed in it. Be that as it may, the outline 
represents a first attempt to identify and place In perspective the wide' 
variety of practices' that relate to or are encompassed by the concept of 
competency basecf education ^nd is'portrayed as Figure 1. Hopefu 1 1 y educa- 
tional historians, or others ; interested in the forces giving shape to the 
competency based movement'* in education, wril refine the sketch drawn, ^r 
the history it portray^ is both fascinating and complex. 
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PROGRAHHED IMSTRUCTION « 
(Pressey. 1950; Crowder, 1959; Skinner, 1968) 



m's 

INSTRUCTIONAL HODULES 
fKapfer and Orond, \ Cross, 1975) 



TRAINING PSYCHOLOGY 



Iri^ . INSTRUCTIONAl, SYSTEHS 

(Glftser, 1962; Gagni, f962 . 1965 ; -Stolurow, I96I.) (Glaser, 1962. Oavles, 1971; Gagne't Briggs. I97i.) 
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CamENCY BASED INSTRUCTION/ 

educatioi/teacher education ^ 



(Rosner, 1972; Houston, I97*i; Hall 6 Jones, 1975) 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



00 



WtNNETKA SCHOOLS. Illinois 



DALTON SCHOOLS, New Yoric 
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(GoodUd, 1966; G»gn^, 1967; Shimarf, et al . , I9^i|) 
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MASTERY LEARNING 
(C«rroll, "1963; Bloom, I968; Block, I97ir 

\ 



, systems theory 
accouwYability 
hanagehcnt' 

BY 

obje'ctives 



» BEHAVIORAL OBJECTmS • 1 

(Hager, 1962; Popham and faker , I97O) 



* 
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PERFORfWKE-BASED INSTRUCTION/ 
EDOCATION/TEACHEP EDUCATION 
(EJani, I97I; Ht)w$aiii» 1972; GlIck, ct al., 1976) 



CRITERION REFEitCNCED NESTING 
(Glaser, 1963; Popham & HuseV, I969J 



UNIVERSE TESTING • 
(Cronbach, et af., f972) 1^ 

JOB PERFORMANCE MEASURES • • • • • WORK' SAMPLES^ 
(Flannagan, 19^19; Morsh, ^1^62) 



> DOMAIN REFERENCED TESTING 
(Millman, 197^; HIvciy, I97i|) 



APPLIED PERFORMANCE TESTING 
(Sanders and Sackse, 1975) 



Figure I. Educational practices that relate to conv^lcncy Uas^d edu$:a( 
to their development. 



on', an approximation to their Interdependence, and some key ^tributdrs 



Performante-Based Instruction, •Mastery learning, ' , 

• ^ ' ' W\nd CrTterion-Refere(jiced TestFn^ ^ 

* • 

^ These three educational practices are at the h^art of a competency 

. based approach to education. As indicated in Figure 1- both performance- * 

ba^^ instruction and mastery learnhn^ grow out of a lOng^istory of 

experi'^nce wi th^objectives-based instruction. Al.so, both practices draw 

heavily, upon and have been influenced by the concept of cr.i'ter ion-refer- 

enced measurement. In spite of this cominon heritaj€\ however, the litera- 

ture •pertaining to^^the^^two pVactices Sijggests they have developed some- 
\ . \ , ' , • • ' ' 4 . . ; 

V what Independently and carry somewhalj^ d i f ferent p'oint^ of emphasis. Par-. 

tfcular appVoachfes to performance-based instruction and mastery learning, 
^ f o'n epca^l €i , 4i/fer with respect - to'^uch mattersas the extent to which 

^ outcorttes°anft assessment' are individualized, thV^extent to which the out- 
' comes expected from instryction are establ i shed* through community inyolve- 
ment^ arid the extent td^which instructional program^ are $<iapted on the 
bas\s or outcomes acnieyed. Apart from such poin-ts of-ienphasis a rrumtiet 
^of^lements appear to be shared by a majorTty of instances -^f both prac-. 
tices : * 



• A precise statement-^f tKe outcomes expectecl |f rom# 
instriJokion, wUh the-outcomes being defined [in^ 
termsvpf ,obse,CiV^able studept performance; - P 

_ ^. •lieasurW of outcome-achievement that follow directly 

* from the statement of desired outcomes; 

u • Sianjiards that spell out clearly the level of per- 

formance (criterion) that must be jDet on ^ach 4ut- 
' • come measure , for outcome achievement to be judg^^d 

, • satisfactory; K ' 

^ , ' . / 
' e Instructional materials, procedures and activities 
r~ ; « ,that 1 ink •di rectly to the outconoes des 1 red ,• an;J * that 

' - are knowij to fa^cilJtate outcon^ akHievement if suf-* 

^.icierit time, oVportun i ty.' to repeat and assistance ^ 
fn l^arnl ng areprpvided; and * ^ 
- • . • * ' . 
.^^ • • A system of recprdkeep i ng thatfproVi ^es *a means 

o'f tra'^crking IstCjdent -performance in relation to .out - 
O * comes aes-ired. 

ERIC • lis ' . 
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The Individualization Of'f^ 
I nstrucfion^Learn ing Procel^ 



htost writers on- competency based dducatf^^n haye fidde^d to' the five 

• »« •* 

elements^ comfnon to most perfprmance*-base;i oT' mastery 1 earninginnol^eil^s' the* 
concept' of individual izerf instruction. ^1 n thrf nar-rowe^t «ense>^th|s - 
means that tiMe is^treaterfas a:-^arijal?1e in.tTie a£Kieverfient 'of -the out-\ 
comps des.ired (Eisele -^d, AWerson , >1975) . In^'the broadest sens^,'-it'^. 
includes an.optiOff for^ stulieats ^ to ne^ot iate outccunes , the indicators by^ . . • 
which outjCQme achievemertt is to bar e\«4uat«d*, and tthe J earniQg^^cti\/^1 1 ies 

, to pursued, -In ^working towards ' ne go t^i a tejd outcortl^ "(Scttaloqk and- G^rrl son , " 
1972)-. ' ■■ " ,^ ■■ • ■ • " 

Treating tinie^^s a critical variab»le in th'ei in 3^rJuj:tionr^ earthing -pro-? 
cess Is. a usef ul . add i tien 'to th^fi-ve el.emefits '1 i sted 'ibo^e . .'J f «peci f iqd 
ouCcom^s ,3re to be achieved by $tude'rfts>*who vary, Wi dely in a^t'lit^y 3ftd > 
background, varying amounts of time musT be -a^llowed 'for ou^come's to be met/- 
The broader ijnterpretat ion of ina7vjduari'2inqi9r personal i 2*iiiq*-i ns true- - 
t ion^ recC)gn i zes thjat individual diffec^npgs in studeht^ extend ,t*b the 

'need for variation, not only 'iin time, tJuf in learning Oiitcc^mes, and. in^ • 

Teaming activities that- lea.d to tbe -acKi evelnent' of outCcymes'. It al50 

' ' ' ' ^ ' ' • . * r • ^ 

recognizes tha.t j|f competence, is defined in t^rfns of the performance/6f ^ 
ta%ks in job or Ti f$-rel af€«l rol*es — ai the Oregon approach to cpn^pe- 
tency based education ad\*ocates • -^^ different s'tudent;S will demonstrate a 
particular competence in d i f ferenf ways . More is' sa'id about this subtle 
i)ut complfcating aspect of the life-Vole approach to^coThpet^cy "def ini- 
tion .in Chapter 3. i . - - ' ^ ^ ^ 

Finally, an rndiVidual ized approach to -iRStructjon builds upon 
i-ndivLdual differences in instruct ign, and operationally refutes the 
perception by-^ny that competency based educa^nP^ i s ' 'Wchan i st 1 c"f and ^ ♦ 

' 10 i-^ V. , : . 
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productive of students who krtow^th^' same things>nd act in the ' sarpe vvays . 
Although this^ is ^ |ieavy load for a ^single concept to carry, a comprehen; 
Sfve approach to iad^ividual irat ion gives the concept the^breadth and 
power it -needs to do»s<i, * * . ' 



The Appi i'c^t ioa Of General Systems Theory to - 



'I nst ruction And The Program Improvement Process ^ 

For a wide variety of reasons, the performance-b'^sed and mastery 
le'arr^iTig models central tp competent/ based education ha^e been viewed 
from the beginnin'g of .the competency based movement a^ part of a broader 
framework-^ that has come to be l^^ri'as general systems theory\ ^n part 
this reflects^^'fhe' wide-spread interest in "systems theo/y by educators in 
the late 1 960^s as a- faci l.i tator of comprehensive planning and as a way 
to respond to the press for school accountability. In paVt it^ reflects 

the ,ph i losoph ic commitment within the mastery ieapni ng mode'l , and to a 

• . ' . i " ■ , 

lesser extent in the pef formance-fcased modei, to students 'being alple to 

t> ■ » ♦ 

fe^cle^hrough'as ,many learning experiences, as needed until mastqr.y is 

reached, finally, --it ref.lects thj^ growing sophi st i ^tj on in the r^^ional 

jand methodology of program evaluation procedures that view the evaluation 

prcj^ess as^pne that facilitates the cont i nuo^s 'adaptat io^ and refinement,* 

of ^ ^n instructional program on the basis of systematic feedback on pro* 

gram effect iveness . . , 

This process of feedback is wFiat makes a competency ba^ed approach 

to education dynamic, and open to rationale change/ As such it is orle 

of the most basic and mo§t powerful cfvaracter i st i cs. of the competency 

* / 
based movement. The general representation of this process is shown in" 

'figure l\ / . ' * . \ . 



' = i 

. Input" " 
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Process 
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Eval uat ion 
Feedback 



FKgure^ 2. The adapt i-ve/ccfrrect i ve cy<ple of -a systematic approach 
to, instruction ar\d Instructional improvement-. * 



Progrs^^mjped I nst ruction , '7ra in i ng , Psychology 
And The Development Of Tested Instructional Systems' 
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• ^ The history of programmed instru^ion and the application of prin- 
ciples of learning psychology to personnel training (tra^ining psychology) 
share a gre^^t deal in common -with the histories of mastery learning and 
petforjnance-bas^d instruction, but like mastery learning and PBI both' ' 
havfe cl^a^ly i dent i f iatiljfe histor^ies that appear tp be reasonably indepen- 
dentj^ PrpgfamR)ed instruction was^*ene, of the firs*t i nstruct iona^l^ppl ica- 
tiorrs of the peb-:behavior i sm of B, F. Skifyier, and what h^s^ become known 
as training psychology has emerged largely frpm the application of the 
principles .of learning psychology to the training of military and industrial 
personnel.' In turn, the principles and pract i ce§ 'developed wi th in the 
framework of grqgrammed instruction appear, to be- central to the Vho.le con- 

.cept of instructj^al mod.ules (Cross,. 1975) , and the principles and prac- 

- y 

t ices developed within ^training psychology' appear to be. central, to the 
concept of tested iffstrutt iona 1 systems (Gagne and Brings, 1974). ' 

Technically, instructional modules (units of instruction organized 
arx)und clearly defined learning outcomes, with pre- a|rrd post-Instructional 
^ mJ^asures of the desired outcc3*nes) and ^tested instructional systems can.be 
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'considered as large* jcale applications of mastery learning o/ performance 
based instruction, but because of th^ir close ties historically with- pro- 
grammed instruction and training psychology they are'shown jn Figure 1 
as den' V i ng essent ial ly from these developments. TKey can be separated 
^rom mastery learning aQd PB 1 on another dicnension, however, anii that is 
the kind or level of learning outcomes *deal t v^ith. Training psychology 
in particular has focused on the development of learning outcomes that 
tend t% be comple)^ and applied. The most complex of these have to do 
with the performance of coles in various life settings*,- for*-- example, a 
soldier or a factory worker having a particular job to do. As such, the 

training psychologists have faced many of the same kind of instructional 

ft 

dilemmas that are now being forqed on' schools by the demand that young 
people be prepared through the schools to function effectively as adults 

in present-day society, this renewed fpcus on the applied in our ' 

i 

! 

"^schools causes the whole literature of training psychology to assume 
great significance in the competency based education movement. • ^ 



Job Performance Measures ,^ Work Samples 
And Applied Performance Testing 

■ ' • f . ■ ■ ■ 

These three practices are c-losely related to the v/ork of^raining 



f^nai 

i nIfLs t 



psychologists, but they also draw heavily from the arena of inlfLs trial 

> 

psychology. Their application' Jn the context of schooling represents 
an- important factor in the evolution of competency based education. 

* Industrv^ and the var ious , branches of the military^ have used job 
performance measures and^>^erJ< samprle procedures 1n assess'ing competence! 
for many yeirs , but the concept has been slow in comi"ng to education. 

• • 

Teacher preparation programs have employed for many y^ars the essential 
idea of appl;^d performance testing in the context of internships and 
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studint teaching as si gnnients including the ideas of jdb p^erformance 
measures and work, samples but generally speaking, rigfer'olis performance 
measures have not been applied in 'this application. The emergencB of 
competency bashed teacher eduction programs, however, with their emphasis 
on the dempnstr^on of competence in field settings, has begun* to bring 
the rjgor of these practices as applied in areas other than education 
into ^e arena of teacher education (cf Schalock, Kersh and Garrison, 1976) 

Applied performance measures also are , making ^their way intoelemen- 
t jry. and seconjlary education. Examples include the nation-wide ^ogram 
for the Assessment of Educational Progress, the Texa's Adult Performance 
Level program; and the External Higl^School Diploma program sponsored by 
the state of New York. The CenterVqr Appl ied' Performance Testing^^ 
established by the Northwest Regional Educational Labprato^y in^ortland, 
Oregon has collected the major afsplied performance measures currently in 
use in education, and is able to rrtake copies available for interested 
persons. , \ 

The emphasis in competency based educatior) on applied performance, 
testing reflects one of the fundamental di st inct i^ohs that appears to exist 
between p^rTormanc^-ljas'ed instruction and competency based instr'uct ion, 
namely, the nature of the educational outcomes pursued in each. Per- ^ 
formance-based instruction, as the rrwre generic term, has tended to focus 
on outcomes dealing with knowledge acquisition and atti tudlnal. phange. 
Competency based instruction adds to these outcomes* that are applied ia 
nature, especially those that reflect the ability to function in life- 
roles Outside of school. More is said about this distinction in Chapter 3. 

/ 
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Accountability, Mai^gement By Objectives And 
- ifrogram Planning And Budgeting Systems ' / 

It is difficult to determine from the literature thfe effect the 
press^^for acaountabi 1 ity in schooling has hsfd on the development gf 
mastery learning and performance-based instructiofj. Clear ly'there has ^ 
•been some influence, but it is probably fair to say that .Ijoth mastery 
learning and PBT have evolved m6re from an interest in a par'tfCular 
theoretical approach- to rnstruction than from the dissatisfaction of 
patrons wLth the effectiveness of schooling. AdministratTve guidelines 
that call for use of "managemenl; by objectives" pr "program planning and 
budgeting systems" probably have h§d an even less tangible influence on 
the. evolution of these particular approaches toM ns truct ion , but this is 
not the case with respect to competency' based education. CBE clearly ' 
is a I'esponse to the demand for school accountability, ancj it dr^ws 
heavily upon established management and ^ost accounting systems. ^A 
competency based approach to school i,ng tends to be "system-wfde" in its 
'application (a tot;al school, a district, a state), and as a consequence 
cannot avoid being concerned with wide-ranging management and, cost con- 
sideratlons. These also ar« considerations that are esserjt iai to^^ny 
approach to^ schooling that is to be "accountable". 

The particular mix that CBE Sjyes to the ideas of mastery learning, 
the individuairiation of instruction ^nd assessment within'the, context of 
mastery learning, and the press for at least a minimum set of outcomes of 

• r ^ 

schooling tied directly to perforrhance {r\ out-Qf-schoo\ contexts pro- 
vides the basic^ngredients for an approach to Schooling that is not onl^ 

-accountable but responsive to indiVfdual differences in students and 
communities. When these f^eatuges are combined with the concepts of pro- 

'gram adaptation, and improvement that are possible through the application 



of systems design principles, and resources are linked directly to out- 
comes des i r^d jad to program improvement act ivitjes designed to. bring thyem 
about, competency based education represents an approach tp schooling that 
J)as 5ome chahce of^ meeting the increasingly^ heavy demands being placed upon 
our school s . 
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Implications For Th^ Definitidh 
Of Conjpetency Based Education 



^ The range of educational practices that relate to or are encomparssed 
by- the concept' of competency based education provides a quandry as to 
definition. How many of the various practices and procedures reviewed 
in_ the preceding pages should be included in a definition of CBE? Should 
it be so broard.as to encompass-all of the practices that relate to it, or 
should^ ir' highl ight only a few that are of critical Importance? A major> 
contribution of a competency based approach to education appears to lie ^ 
in its promise t;o integrate and articulate major developments that have 
proved effective in education ovefK the^^pa^t several decades', along with 
the traditional pjjactices of education that continue to serve students 

a But what is to be made of this by way of definition? . Can a single 
it ion of CBE ever do thji concept justice? 

However competency based education comes to be defined it is clear 
that it will be an "emerging" definition, one that is shaped by the prac- 
tices and' understandings of, a particular point in time but not rigidly • 
dfeterminejd by them. Chapter 2 contains a review of'current programs 
identified as being competency based in their mode of operation, and . 
shows how' these various practices are being applied in the name of CBE. 

Before moving to the next, chapter it needs to be pointed out that 
by attempting to integrate many of the various concepts 'and practices 
that have .emerged in education over the past few decades, competency ''based ' 
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<^ducation may provide the education community a. much needed s€?rvice. -At. 
/the same* time it invites that community to be suspicious. The service 
would come from defining an approafch to education that , liikes integrated 
use of, the best that education has to offer at this time, both concep^w^Jly 
and procedurally. Jj/ithin the context of CBE, for examfXle, the i/deas of 
mastery learning, criterion-referenced measurement, and the personal iza- 
tion of the insyuction-learni'ng process become not only compatible but 
necessary parts of a whole. The basis for suspicion comes with the pre- 
sumption that such a' list of concepts and, practices can be integrated 
into a sensible whole. Wh'ile a response suspicion is understandable, 
the position taken i'n the present monograph js that CBE can make integrated 
sense of a wide range of educational cWepts and practices, and in fact 
puts these various concepts and practices together^ in such a way .t'hat 
their com^ixied potential far exceeds the pote^ntial of any one of Ihem 
independently. A recent comment by Gary Woditsch captures' th i s point * 
o f V i ew n i Gc 1 y . 

CB€'s emphasis ... (s not so revolutionary as recon- 
struct ion i st - It is unique in th^ J t ampl i f ies and 
strengthens what has grown weak i rr^ucat ional prac- 
tice. 'It does not propose unprecedented new, educa- 
tional objectives or techniques. If it did it would 
be like countless otf>er approaches to^ educational re- ' 
form and innovation. Conseque*it 1 y , itf should not be. 
prefigured as a new contestant for.jpdy^at ional 
dominance, but '•rather as a wise and sympathetic col - 
league tp what is sound in current practice, and a 
stern, but patient critic of what is there that is . 
mindless and rote. (Woditsch, 1976, p 2\) 
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. ■CHAPTER 2. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IDENTIFIED 
V , • AS BE'ING COMPfTENCY_BAS|D 

A tnajor source of cdnfys ion arbout competency based edufcation is the 
wide variation in programs labeled as being' "competency based". These 
range all the way «f rom indivi dua 1 * school districts' that liqufre an exam- 
ination near the comj>letion of hi'gh-schooj to show mastery' of basic read- 
fng and writing skills, to statewide programs that require evidence-of 
ability to^erform the functions required of adults in life-roles outsfde • 
of school. Some programs Kave clear ly defined instructional sequences ^ 
that link to .the .'^competehc ies" to be demonstrated; others have students 
enter special skill development centers or remedial courses only if a 
requi r^ed i-Mevel of competence" is not demotist rated*. 'Some require evi- 
dence of competence for purposes of graduation; others use evidence of 
competence only for purposes of program placement while still in school. 
Genera Hy speaking competency based programs in colleges and universities, 
including competency based teacher education programs; reflect the same 
variability (MeVrow, 197^; Q'Cqnriell and Moomaw, 1975; Schalock, 1975). 

All-in-all, there is 1 ittl^'consistency in either the.forfti or subr^ 
stance of- ecJuca.t'ional programs i^dentified as being^-e^qpetency^based. The 
variabi 1 i ty .that exists in tWi regard leads to concepts, language and 
examples that* make comparison across programs extremely difficult It 
also makes communication betweei;t people operating such programs -d if ficu 1 1 , % 
as evidenced in the proceclfciqgs^ of a recent cqnferente pn competency Base^ 
education sponsored -by staff responsfble for the NationJ^Assessment of - * 
Educational • Progress (NAEP Confverende, Denver, 1976)'. ^ ' " ' 

The '-purpose of^thi^s chap.ter is to'provide a br ief overv i ew of tHe * "\ , 
various ileriiefttary |nd secondary programs in the Unjted States that are . 
represented 'in one wa^ or another as being competency bfised. For descriptive 



purposes, these programs have been divided into three groupings: those • 
that pertain to programs sponsored by individual school districts; those 
that "a re sponsored by states; and those that are sponsored by district^ 
or states as "external degree" [Programs. Ihe approach to competency 
based edifcation that has been adopted by Oregon is described by itself 
since it is unique in scope and, content. The description of programs at 
the • individual d i str i ct 1 evel / and those that take the form of external 
degree programs, rel ies essential ly upon the inf/Drmat ion compiled by Clark 
and Thompson (1976). The descr i pt ion ,of programs sponsorecl by, states also 
dr^^ws upon the materials prepared- by Clark and Thompson, but draws most 
hefcvlly upon information -recently reported by Goor, Tomlin^on and Schroeder 
for the Nafional Center for Education Statistics X1976). 



' Competency Based Programs Sponsored 

By Individual Districts ^ 

Clark and Thompson have identified ten sch^tl districts that cla 
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to have a compet*icy based approach to school fng of one kind or anothef. 

These are Anchorage (Alaska) , Craig City (Alaska), Lo? Angeles, Denver, 

Gary (hndlana). Salt Lake City and Spanish Fork (Utah), the Phillips 

Academy jn Andover, Vermont, the St. Paul' Open Schools, and the Westside 

Community High School in Omaha, Nebraska. Some of these schopls require 

competency ''demons t rat ion as a basis fpr graduation,, some as a ba^is for 

course credit, some as a basis for diagnosis and remediation of basic 

skills, some for 'program placement in the context of regular course work, 

apd some as an approach to instruction generally. Jable ^l portrays the 
* • • 

various uses made of evidence collected about competen9e by these districts 

• As^ evidenced in Table 1 most ' d ist r i cts that have adopted a competency 
based .approach to schooling have done so withi^gjj^ arena of bagid skills. 



Table 1. Uses Mad^ Of Information On Student Competence By School Districts Who Have 
Adopted A '^Competency Based-" Approach To Qne Or htore Aspects Of Schooling 



DISTRICTS 



Anchorage Borough Schools, 

Craig City Schools 
Los Angeles Schools 

Denver Schools* 

Gary Schools 

Phi 1 1 ips Academy 

St. Paul Open Schools 



;P?naha Wests ide Community 
High School 



Salt^Lake City Schoo.ls .* 
Spanish Fork Schbols 
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USES HADE OF INFORMATION ON STUDENT COMPETENCE 



A^asis For 

Gradiia t ion 



Course Credi t 
And ?roqi^J^ 
P 1 acemen^^c i sions 



Diagnosis And 
Remediat ion 
For- Bas ic Ski 1 Is 



A General 
Approach To 
Instruction 



(Engl ish, 

Arithmetic Ski 1 1&.) 



(Reading) 

(Reading, Language Usage, 
Spel ling , Ar i thmet i2) 

(Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Mathemat ics) ^ 

0 -r; " 

.(Reading, Writing) 

(AI 1 subject area,s) 
.® 

( Re^d i ng , Wr i t f ng , ^Ora 1 
Communication., Mathe- 
matics, Consumerism, 
th^ Democratic Process, 
Problem Sol vin'g) 



® 



(Career Educ, Music, Typing 
Phys. Sc., Geography, Mathe- 
matics, Home Economics r Art) 
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an<f most have taken the position that particulfr ^^vels of competence in 
tijese skijis hiust be demonstrateji as a basis for graduatfon. Onl-y one 
district, howeve^, has moved to obtain this inforrfation early ih' the high 
school experience, and.>use it ^s a basls^for" remediation; and only one 
district has mo^d to make a competency based -approach to 'fnstruction a 
general pattern for instruction within the district. Final ly, only one • 
of the districts identified by Clark and Thompson'obtained measures of 
competence in the performance .of life role functions. Th^ Orjjaha Wes1:side 
Community High School requires for purposes of graduation the demonstra- 
tion bf competence as a' consumer, as a person who can practice democratic 
processes, and as a person who can solve problems. 

Adul t^ Competency Based Programs That 
Lead to High School Cert i.'f i cat iofi 

Two programs were identified by Clark and Thompson that use compe- 
tency based a'S^ssment procedures including interviews and on-the-job 

' ; ■ ' " 

performance nrieasures to determine the possession by adults of^f}e Icnow- 

fedge and skill Reeded to meet equivalerrcy standards for aduJ,t high -sohoql 

diplomas. These are the New York Externa 1 4^ i gh School Diploma program and 

the Texas Adult Performance Level program. The New York program is de- 

■ » 

scribed by Clark and Thompson as focusing on "competenc ies*i having to do 
with purchasing* ki 1 ) , occupational awareness , -Wnetary awareness, and 
f ami ly medical awareness ^ ' The JTe^cas program is described as focusing ori\ 
'^competenc ie^*' having to with consumer awareness, societal awareness, 
and functional literacy. Information can be gbtained about tKese programs 
by writing-, respectively. Dr. Ruth Nickse, School of Educat ion / Syracuse * 
University, 'Syoiacuse, New York and Qr.Norvell Northcutt, Program Director, 
Adult Performance Level Project, Universfty of Texas, Aust i n , -Texas • 
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'Competency Based Edi^ation Programs 
► ' - Sponsored By^Jtates ^ ^ 

Twenty states and "the District of Columbi^WVe^ identified by Clark 

I. • 

ap<J Thompson ,as either commft-ted to; oV roving toward a competency based 
approach tor some- aspect of school iri^.^ -The 'more reiJent report by Goor, 
TomHnson and Schroeder identi fied eight additional states moving" in this 
d/rection. From both reports, it appears that ^heVe is as much variability 
in prograriis adopted by states d4 there is'^in those adopted by individual 
districts. Using the ^Clark and Thompson data, twel ve ^f the states' mov^ir^ 
to implerpent a competency or perfohnance based approach \o education, and 
the Dfstr/rct of Columbia, ha^6 chosen to focus on the demonstra^yon of 
basfc sk'klls.^ Tlpes^ pcl ude Ar iiona *, Cal i forn ia , Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Idato, Lduisiana, Maryland , ^ebraska^ Tenne^se, Texas, Virgina, ' 
and Washington, p. C. Four pf th^ twenty, however, have yet_to determine 
the [particular competency areas to be*" assessed , or have adopted a posi- . ^ 
tion^ that p^rrtilts local districts to determine the competencies to be ^ 
assessed. ' These include the'states of 'Colorado, Kansas, Michigan and New 
4ersey. ' ^ , . . * 

In only -two cases, California and Florida, can students^ leave school 
•-rn les,s than twelve years with a diploma' once they have passed the state 
dlptermif^ed proficiency examination, and in only eight states California, 
Cblorado, Georgia, Nebrasl<| ,s Hew Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Virginia - 
do either current or pending regulations suggest that' instruct ion/Texperi- 

.Aences need to be provided students to facilitate th"^ir performance in de- 
si>ed outcome' areas. Even in these states, however, a fu*ly integrated 
goals-mstructlon-evaiyation^certif ica£ion approach to schooling is sug- 
gested -in only a few cases. In most the language merely assures that in- 

> struct io/ial support should accompany evaluation demands.' 
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The Goor, Tomlinson and Schroeder data expand^the Information pro- 
lyl ded by Clark and Thompsoh. The sjjrvey on- which their report is based 
asked respondents to distinguish between basic skills (the ''three R's") 
and life role skills ("capacities needed to perform d^ily life tasksl') , 
indicate the Extent to whrch programs were operational, and describe the 
aspects^of sctiooling covered \>y programs^. Tables 2, 3 and k summarise, 
these data. They are taJ<en directly fro/n pages l,-3l^4nd 5 of the Goor, 
Tomlinson and Schroeder report. - ' • , - ^ ^ • * 



Table 2. Performance-basjsd education (PBE) in the basic skills 
and life skills: 50^ States and District of Columbia.*, 
August 1376 







' States 


and D.C. 




t PBE act i vi ty^ stat-us 


Number 




Percent • 




To ta 1 


> 




100 


With 


PBE activities 


29 




. "57 


In 


bas ic ski 1 Is only 


. 5 




10 ' 


In 


1 i fe skills only ^ 


0 




0 


In 


both> basic and lifeskills 


Zk 


I 


- ^7 


With 


no PBE activities 


22 


^3 



Table 3. Student population and. status'^of performance-based 
education (PBE) in the basic skills and IMfe skills: 
50 States and District of Columbia, August 1976 



Current status of program* 


Basic ski lis 


Li fe ski I Is 


No. of 
" .students 
(thousands) 


Percent 


Nor of . 
students 
(thousands) 


PercepKt 


^ Total 


46,468 


100.0 


46,468 




* 

In planning 


11)44 Y 


41.2 


18,275 


39.3 


Developed but^not imphemented 




0.7 


455 . 


1 .0 


Operational 


^11,723 


' 25.2' 


1 1 ,21 1 


24.1 


No plans 


1.5,^90 


32.9 


16,527 


35.6 



fill 



Table k. Extent of inj:lusion of program aspects in statewide 
performance-base$i education (PJBE) plans or programs: 
•50, States and District ofXolumbia, August' 1976. 



PnogVam aspect 
' • , (in order of 
^ ^ appearance on form) 




Number and peroihtiof the'29 States 
reporting some PBE activity 


1 ncl ud ing 
aspect 


Not including 
aspect 


No 

response 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


■ Number 


Percent 


hfew promotion or graduation 
stand0rds that are perform- 
ance-based rathefr than 
course- or time-based 




86. . 




7 


2- 




New proficiency tests for 
high schooTentrance 


\ 

5 


17 


19 


66 


5 ■ 


'17 


New proficiency tests for 
high school graduation 


22 


76 


5 


• 17 


• 

2 


>• 


Provision for "early exit" 
from high school 


20 


69. ■ 


7 


2k 


2 




New or revise^ programs and/ 
or courses 


2k 


83 


3 


10 


2 




Multiple opportunities to 
pass a required test qf 
competence 




83 


3 


10 


■ 2 




Out-of -school learrninn 
opportuni t ies , 


22 


76 


5 


' ]k 


2 




Loca 1 *opt ions in determining 
performancex^andard's or 
criteria , ' 


22 




4 


3 


10 


Production and use of 
research in^format ion 


21 


72' 


6 • 


2] 


2 


7 , 
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An interesting feature of .the data reported by Goor^, et>. al., is 
the inclusion of the number of students to be served by the programs de- 
scribed-. Table 3 is based upory^such data^^ The authors summarize their 
findings in this regard as follows: 

PerfdVmance based educational activities of some type, 
regardless of the enrollment sizl?s''of the individual 
tates, were occurring in 29 States with a total combined 



25 



3^ 



student- population of oveh^l million, this figure 
represents about 67 percen-t^l^^e total public sdhool 
enrollment in thj^United States .%»^erformance-base^ 
life ski Hjr^^ct^i t.ies were bein^cohciucted in Ik 
stateswjjtua cSllbined student population of nearly *; 
SCI'-flriiTTon, or 6^ percent of the U.S. tot\l . (p. 3). ^ , 

It is noteworthy that the programs reported as' operational in Table 3 

are found in only five states: Arizona, California, New York, Oregon, 

and Texas. These fiVe states account for approximately one-fourth of 

the total student popu 1 at ion J.n the United States. 

A third source of information about performance based or competency 

^ based developments in the states 'is Spady's "state" of the a rt".^ paper 

/ • • / ' 

iSpady, 1976). Based on extensive contacts with itate department per- 

^. 

'sonnel t throughout the nation, he h^s concludq/b that only four states^ 

* ' * ^ ' . i ' 

aside from Oregon -- California, Michigan, New York, ancf' Pennsy 1 van ia -- ' 

^deserve particular attention bver'the next few years as sites where cur- 

rent thinking about proficiency or competes^ncy based approaches' to schooV^ 

ing is taking place. He describe$ circumstances within these states' 

as f o 1 1 ow^ : " • ' , 

• * -» ' 

^ California is, just beginning the f i rst , stage- of its im- j 
^ plementat ion .of recent^^gislat ion that enacted several pro- 
• visions of a 1975 Commission Report on the Refonji of Inter- 
metiiate ahd Secondary Educatior^ (RISE). Included in the leg- 
rs-lation is a provision that the reform plans of local districts 
include mechanisms that assure student promotion and program 
placement on the b^sis of demonstrated, prof iciencies . * 

Michigan, on the other hand, has no state legislation 
I supporting CBE but a cl imate th^t has allowed a number of dis- 
tricts to experiment wi tK criterion-based, open-time instruc- 
tional and certification systems. These efforts are expected 
to continue and 'expand. 

During the 1976-77 academic year the New York State , Depart- 
ment of Education will be worki/ig- c losel y with interested dis- 
tricts in shaping proposals arid plans foK the, implementat ion of 
al ternatiye models of QBE. This gradualist ^proach to working - ^ 
through... CBE implementation on a pilof basis may prove highly 
profitable in the long rjpin for those districts committe<i to ^ 
substantial sys tem' changes ,. but as yet" no specific outcome goals 
have be^ selected. ^ # 

■ " , "'2.35 ■ - . 



Pennsylvania, on the other hand, has been exploring a con- 
cept ,of system reform with a definite conpetency based orienta- 
tion called Community Learning. This program would be centered 
around fac i 1 i tat i-ng' s tudent capacities and competencies in five 
major areas of activity, with a stress on participation outside 
the school building where appropriate. The areas include a 
broad range of basic skills, the worlds work and leisure, 
community governance and involvement, and a broad range of 
ci tizen and personal survival ski 1 Is. Implementation woul d pro- 
ceed along participator^] ines similar tp thpse in New York 
State. (Spady, 1976, pp 17 and lfi|. 



The Approach To Competency Based Education 
That Has Been Adopted l/i Oregon 

* With the adoption on June 23, 1976 of a new set of Minimum Standards 
for elementary and secondary schools, Oregon established an approach tp 
schooling that assumes a major commitment to a'competency based /node of 
operation. One aspect of this commitment is the adoption of a minimum . 
set of competencies to be de(ii0||^a''t^d by students as a' b^is for gradu- 
ation. While he new standards do not call for graduat ion- requi rements 
to be ful 1 y" competency based (course credits and attendance also are 
required) the demonstration of competence in a number of specified areas 
is required. . The content areas in which course credits are to be earned, 
and the broad areas in which competencies are to be demonstrated, are 
speckled in the new standards. The specific' content to be taught wUh- 
in courses, however, and the specific competencies to 1>e demonstrated 
within designated areas of competence, are left to the determination of 
local districts. 

In addition to specified outcomes to be "ach ieved, twel-ve years of 
school attendance, beginning with grade 1, also is required for gradua- 
tion^ An effort has been made to make fhls requirement flexible, how^v^r, 
by encouraging local^ boards to adopt policies that allow individual 
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program completion in less than twelve €chool years, credit by examination, 
and credit for off-campus learning experiences. 

The extent of the Oregon commi tment' to a competency based approacjj 
to education extends far beyond these requirements. In fact the state 

• . y ■ ■ ■ J " 

has- incorf^ofated within its'new standards for elementary and secondary 
ft 

schools essentially all of the educational practic^es reviewed in Chapter 
1 that have come to be associated with the concept of competency based 
education. Specifically, the new standardjB call for schooling td be 

• OUTCOME ORIENTED (in addition to specifying the 
*/j:ompetencies, to be demonstrated for graduation, each 

district must specify the learning outcomes desired^ 
for students in the district as a whole, the out- 
comes desired from each instructional program offered 
in the district, and the outcomes desired from^g^ch 
course within each program); 

• COMMUNiXY-REfERENCED (In the language cf the standards 
^ "...local goals are set by schopls and communities 

together to fulfill a mutual respons i b i 1 i ty* for the 
education of every student. . .Each school and its com- 
munFty shoul d es tabl i sh priorities among the goals to ^ 
meet local needs , and allocate their resources accord- 
ingly"}; * . ^ 

• CRITERION-REFERENCED (Performance standards must be 
BStablished and made public' for al-l learning outcomes 
to be assessed, including the competencies to be demon- 
strated'for purposes of graduation); 

• INDIVIDUALIZED (In the language of the Standards 
each di^rict shall by. 9*1*79 adopt procedures to (1) 
identify indTviduais' learning strengths and weaknesses) 
(2) provide learning opportunities for students re- 
sport^ive-to thei r ^needs ;, (3) determine pr6gress stu- 
dents' make in their educational program; and {k) main- 
tain student proghess records and repprt the informa- 
tion to parents and student^"); and 

• OPERATED ACCORDING TO SYSTEMS DESIGN PRINCIPLES (Pro- 
grams of instruction must be assessed to determine the 
extent to which they are in fact facilitating the 
achievement of the learning outcomes desired from 

' them, and be modifTed uritil they achieve the outcome^ ^ 
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desired if student achievement indicates they are not 
successful in this regard).'^ • V * ' 

In all cases districts are requirec^ to show that desired outcomes, at ^^ 
wTiatever levej , are supported by idenhfiable programs ^f instruction-. 

In addition to-Oregon's broadly based approach to competency based 
education, the competencies to be demonstrated for purposes of gradui* 
tlon are broadly conceived. The terr areas withiii which competencies are 
to be demonstrated derive directly from six statewide goals ^hat have 
been adopted by the Oregon' Board of Education and endorsed by the citizens 
of the state. These goals are "...designed to assuhe that every student 
in the elementary and secondary schools shall have the opportunity to. learn 
to function effectively in six Irfe roles; INDIVIDUAL, LEARNER^ PRODUCER, 
CITIZEN, CONSUMER, and FAMILY MEMBER". The meanings ascribed to these 
various life roles are reproduced^ from the standards in Table 5. The ten 
areas that derive from these goal 5 in which competence is to be demon- 
strated for graduation are 

• Reading, writing, speaking, listening^; 

. . / 

• Anal yz ing ; ' • 

• Comput»ing; ^ 

• Using basic scientific; and "technologital processes; 
« % Developing and maint^aining h healthy mind and body; 

• Being an informed citifen in the comrt>un i ty stcjte, 

nation; 



• Being arl informed citizen ih interaction with environ- 
ment; 



**As the st'andaVd^ now read program assessment is required only with respect 
to bas^ ski 1 ^development. It is assumed, however, that in time the pro- 
grariNlKraluation requiVement will be extended to cover all learning outcomes 
desired of instructional programs. As a consequence some districts are 
developing plahs^and procedures that^will permit them to assess the full 
range of outcomes desired from their Various instructional programs, as 
well as those having to do with the clevelooment of baste skills. 
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Table 5. The Statewide Goals Adopted For Citizens Educated In The 

Schools Of Oregon, And The Mean i ng' Ascri bed To These Goals 



GOAL 



ASCRIBED MEANING 



] : — 7^ 

To be able to function 
as, an^ INDIVIDUAL 



To be able to function 
as a LEARNER 



To be able to function 
as a PRODUCER 



Tobe able to function 
as .a CITIZEH 



*To be able to function 
as a CONSUMER 

To be able to function 
as a FAMILY MEMBER 



To develop the-s4cills necessary for achieving fulfill- 
ment as a sel f-di rected person; to acquire the know- 
^ ledge necessary for a^hievirrg and maintaining physical 
and mental health and to develop the capacity for cop- 
ing with change through ^en understand i ng of the arts, ' 
humanities, scientific processes, and the principles, - 
involved in making moral and ethicdl choices. 

To develop the basic skills of reading, writing, comput- 
ing, spelling, speaking, listening, and'problem-solving; 
and to develop a positive attitude toward learning as 
a lifelong endeavor, 

.To learn of the variety of occupations; to learn to 
appreciate the dignity apd value of work and the' mutual 
responsibilities of employees and employers; and to 
learn to identify personal talents and interests, to 
' make appropriate career choices, and to develop career ' 
skills. 

To learn to act jn a responsible manner; to learn of 
. the rights and responsibilities of citizens of the 
community, state, nation, and worlti; and to learn to 
understand, respect and intact with people of dif- • 
ferent cultures, generations and races. _y - ' 

To acquire knowledge and to develop ski Us 4n the manage- 
ment of personal resources necassary for meeting obli- 
gations to self, family^ and society. " ' 

Tb learn of the rights and responsibilities of family 
members ,^and to acquire the skills and knowledge to 
strengthen and enjoy family life. 



a Being an informed citizen on streets' and highways; 

^ a Being an ir?f©rmed consumer of goods. an\^ services; 

a Being able^to function within an 6ccupaflon or a pro- 
gram of continuing education that leads t6 a career. 

"While a number of the coryipetency areas suggest only knowl edge- 1 eve 1 

outcomes, for example, ''Being an informed citizen in th€ community, sta.te 

and nation", the intent of competency demonstration in Oregon is that • ' 



students be. able to apply knowledges , skilVs and a^lities to the' per- 
formance of tasks encountered in life roles , outs i de of school. This in-, 
tent IS conveyed clearl'y in the definition of competence that Appears 



within the standards 

4 * 



"A statement of desired student performance represent- 
ing deaxjnstrable ability to apply knowledge, understand- 
ing, and/or^^Tii 1 1 s assumed to contribute to- success in 
life role functions.'" - 



Table 6 contains a listing of competencies that reflect thts intents 

Tigure 3 illustrates the implications of such an approach t^ competency — - 

definition fo^ performajice standards, instruction, remediation, measure- 

ment pro.cedures and the like. . * 

One add-itional dimension of the new standards combines with the-fea- 

tures outlined above to further the use of data by schools in- decision 

making, but at the same. time make schooling more humane and personalized 

in Ks orienta^'^T^ to $tudents\ This is the inclusion of a standard ttt^t 

# 

causes the guidance and counsel irtg-program within a district to sufpor^ 
the educational development of stiidents by fostering ^" " i^ . 

• The development of decision making skills; 

• The abiJity to obtain information about one>'s self; 

, • An understanding of opportun i t^s" and aV&ernati ves* 
available in the educational prl^ramSw differed by a 
di strict; 
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• Setting tentative career and education goals; 

• Accepting responsibility for one 'saact ions ; 

• Developing skills in interperso.nal relationships; 
and 



*© Utilizing school^ and community resources » 
While there is not ,a* requ i rement within the standards for evTj^ence of 
the achievement of these outcomes in indi\;idual student^, districts (a) 
must provide a description of goals pertaining to the development of these 
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^^'^'tfc ^^'^f^^'^^^^ Competencies Being Considered By The Dayton Schools As Requirements. Per GraduatYon ^ 



I . THE ROLE OF INDIVIDUAL 

1-. Able to -^communiciate (read, write, speal<, listen) 
at a level of' prof Iciency that enables one to 
function effectively as «n ADULT, learner , pro- 
c|^cer, citizen^ 'consumer aak f ami 1 y member. 

2. Able to apply basic computatpii skills at a level" 

of pr6fici6ncy that enables one to function 
effectively as an ADULT learrter, producer, citi- 
zen, consumer, a ijd family member. m 

3. Able td'est^lish and maintain a heal^y bo^ly. 



/H . THE ROLE OF LE/TRNER 



\ 



Able to identify one's own interests and^abili- 
ies In relation to all life roles.*, 
le'to learn independent fy J , ^ 

Able* to apply logical processes to. the sojvipg 



"'.of ^problems 



-4i 



III. THE ROLE OF CITIZEN " . ' 

• * • 

-1. ^ble to describi^ one's own.val6es .ir\ relation 
to the values that jy-e dominant in onej s com- 
munity of residencffl _^ " , 
**2. Able to identify, the n]j|jor%eeds af , one' s xom- 
' munity of residehce, and^able\o determine how 
best to contribute toward meeting ''th9se needs. 
3. Able to function as a responsible citizen on 
^rr^ers^-and-lTtg1iways . 

^ ' : ^ 



AV. THE ROLE OF CONSUMER 

). Able to .manage one's personaj property and 

resources. , ' 

2. Able to function as a wi se. and* respbns i ble 
( ^consumer. ^ ^ 

3. AWe to analyzer the costs and benefits' -of 

alternative solutions to- ^nvi ronroental problems. 



T^^OLE OF PRODUCER , ' . 

1. Able to describe at least three occupations of ' ' 
Interest, the short and long term bene€^ts that, 
go with them, and thei r requi r^mcfits for entry 
and- success. . . ^ ^ / <^ 

i 2. Able to assess with a reasonable degree qf 

^tc-iJracy persom^l characteristics and abilities \ 
. , . thar relate to occupational suifcess. 
3. Able to f irid and obtain work. 



VK THE ROLE OF FAKllY MEMBER ' 

1. Ab'ft to cope with everyday stresses and prebJ^ems. 

2. Ahr*e^o funct ion effect I vely as a member of a ^ 

socia I group. 

3. Able to.^ply knowledge of the denjands. of mar- 
^fJage and fartily Ifving to personal, fil'ans for 

^ , career and marriage. . ' 




DESiRED OUTCOHE 



Abl I Ity to function as a 
wise and responsible 
consumer^ 



INDICATOR I, The studeiU is abie to «ake 
price and quality comparisons for goods 
and services. 

M Low Fidelity Measure: A report pre- 
pared by a student which (a) analyzes 
'information designed to Inform the 
pubHc of product or service utility 
and cost, and (b) Indicates pftcsonal 
choice of preferred goods ojls^ervlces 
on the^asis of suggested uti 1 1 ties 
and costs. 



1.2 High Fidel It/ Measure:^ A cepbrt of an 
aotuaT purchase nade,.and the cost and 
utility comparisons engaged In prior 
. to the purchase.. 



ILLUSTRATIVE PERFORMANCE STANDARD 



I.I.I 



K2J 



Satisfactory performantfe onthe first Indicator 
Indicator in turn requires both I 
only; a student may substitute al 



A clear, concise and accurate compar- 
atlve analysis of cost and utility 
Information provided, and a defensi- 
ble chalce of preferred products or 

Services given the cost and utility 
of Information presented. (A GUIDE 
will be prepared for evaluating the 
report presented by a student given 
the particular data s«ts with which 
students are to work) 

Relevant Inforiwatlon as to compara- 
tive costs, estllMted quality, etc. 
of competing pro</ucts or services 
presented In easily con^rehended 
form, accompanied 
by one |^more q 

a studeNfs havi ^ ^ _ 

coqiparlsons'that are described. (A 
dUIDE will be pr'epwrcd for evaluating 
the report presented by a student 
against this Standard) 



SI ly comprehended i 
cd by verification^^ / 
qual*fd adults *as to A 
ing' actual ly made the\ 



WHERE IN THE 
CURRICULUM 
EASIEST 
TO DEMONSTRATE 



Persona I 
Finance ; 
Modern 
Problems 



Personal 

Ef^nance ; 
/Modern 
P rob I ems 



PERSON(S) 
SUGGESTED 
TO 00 THE 
ASSESSMENT 



Course 
Instructor 



Course 
Instructor 



COURSES MOST 
DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR DEVELOPING 
THE COMPETENCE 



Career Education 
and Home Economics 
courses ; 
Mathematics 
courses 



/--ST" 



Career Educat ion 
arid Home Economics 
courses ; 
Math^Mtlcs 
cours^ 



REMEDIATiOl^ 
PROCEDURES IF 
COMPETENCE IS 
NOT DEMONSTRATED 



Independent pro- 
jects; special 
stance; re- 
t a course 
if all else 
fails 



Independent pro- 
jects; special 
assistance; 
nepeat a course 
if all else 
fails 



oi*lni"Mgh'?Id^nt!^!!^Ll'^f°^ ^^'^'^'^^ Indicators of this competence Is requlr^ for graduat 

?^rnative Ini S IJs or Indicators and measures listed here othe7than #1 are 
lernative indicators or m||sures through negotiation with his advlior. 



ion. Each 
suggest ive 



Figurre 

r" . 



accompany conipc- 
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DESIRED OUTCOME: 
Ability to functjon as a 
wise and responsible consuwi^r 



INDICATOR 2. The student Is able to use 
pubUshed resources, knowledgeable others, 
and consumer assistance agencies when doing 
comparative shopping. 

2.1 Low Fidelity Measure: A report pre- 
paredly a student which identifies 
publications, persons In the coMRunlty 
. and consmner assistance agencies that 
^ can be approached when maklpi price 
^d quality comparisons, and a dis- 
cussion of how thfse various resources 
* can best 60^ used foV this purpose. 

2^ High Fidelity Measure: A r^pofk des- , 
cribing the actual ^u^e of ^ch 
resources In making price Jm qua^llty 
coMparisons t6r gbods ^nd services. 



Figure 3 (Continued) 
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ILLUSTRATIVj PERFORMAKCE STANDARD 



2.1.1 An accurate and reasonably coa^lete 
descrlptlon-af the resources avail* 
able wlthlM^coMkjnity to assist In 
comparative shopping. (A GUIDE will 
be prepared for evaluating the re- 
port presented by a sYudent against 
^this Standard) 

2,2.1 A clear ajtd^^conclse description of the 
resources coJrtacted liv carrying out a 
comparative shopping study, a Jud^- 
Kent as 10 th^ utlUty of the |n(^r- 
, * ^nation obtained from each source, and 
a statement of ^preference as to 
sources to be uSed when doing compar 
atlve shopping In future. (A GUIDE 
. will be developed for evaluating a 
student's report against this 
Standard) 



WHERE IN THE 
CURRICULUM 
EASIEST' 
TO DEMONSTRATE 



Personal 
Finance ; 
Modern 
Problems 



Personal 
Finance; 
Modern 
Problems 



PERSON (S) 
SUGGEST£D 
TO 00 THE 
ASSESSMENT 



Course 
Instructor 



Course , 
instructor 



COURSfS MOST 
DIRECTLY RESPONStJBLE 
FOR DEVELOPING 
THE COMPETENCE 



Career Education 
and Home Economics 
courses ; 
Mathematics 
courses 



Career Education 
and Home Economics 
courses; * 
Ma fc mat 1 c s 

courses 



REMEDIATION 
PROCEDURES IF 
COMPETENCE 1S 
NOT DEMOHStRATED 



Independent pro- 
jects; special ^ 
ass I stance ; 
repeat a course 
if all else falls 



Independent pro* 
Jects; special 
^ssi stance; 
repeat a course 
Ifall else fails 
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DCSiREO OUTCOHE: ^ 
AbUity t6 functioi) as a 
wise and responsible consuBier 



CO 



INDICATOR 3. The student Is able to exercise 
the Aeans available to a consumer to obtain 
a refund ^or substitution for goods or ser- 
' vices purchased that are found to be faulty 
after purchase, or that do not live up to 
standards' or performance levels suggested 
through advert is fng " 

.3.1 Low Fidelity Heasure: A report pre- 
pared by a student which describes 
various procedurejs that can be fol- 
lowed in obtaining Refunds or sub- 
stitutions for go^ds and services 
found to be unacceptable after pur- 
^se. J 

3.2 High Fidelity Hea&ure: A report des- 
cribing either the student's experi- 
ence in obtaining a refund or substi- 
tution for goods and services ^rchaw|^ 
or a dcstriptlon of the experience or 
someone known to the student In this 
regard. 



Figure 3 (Continued)^ 



IlIUSTRATIVe PERFOftHAHCE STAWDAMD 



3.iM A clear, concise and accurate listing 
of at least three procedures for 
obta In ioa refunds or substitutions 
for^go^^ind services purchased. 
(A GUIDE win be developed for eval- 
uating student reports agatn^t this 
Standard) 

3.2.1 A cleari concise and accurate des- 
cription of the experience — In- . 
eluding the goods or services In- 
^volved -- accompanied by verifica- 
tion by one or More Qualified adults 
as to the villdtty of the student's 
descrlptl'On. (A GUIDE will be 
developed for evaluating the stu- 
dent's report against this Standard) 



WHERE IN THE 
CURRICULUM 
EASIEST 
TO DEHONSTRATE 




Personal 
Finance ; 
Modern 
Probleais 



Personal 
Finance \ 
Modern 
Problems 



PERSON(S) 
SUGGESTED 
TO DO THE 
ASSESSMENT 



Course 
Inst ructor 



"^Surse 
inst ructor 



r 



COURSES MOST 
DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR DEVELOPING 
THE COMPETENCE 



Career Educat ton • 
and Hone Econo«ics 
courses ; 
Mathematics 
rses 



^ur 



Career Education 
and Home EcooomIc 

courses; ^ ^ 
Mathematics 
courses * 



REMEDIATION 
PROCEDURES IF 
CdlpETENCE* LS 
NOT DEMONSTRATED 



Independent pro- 
jects; special 
ass I stance ; 
repeat a course 
if all else 

7ails 



^dependent pro- • 
Jects; special 
assistance; 
repeat a course 
If all else 
falls 
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OESIREO OUTCOME: 
"Ability to function fts a 
wise and responsible consuwer 



iNDlCATOlU <i. The .student is able to exer- 
cise consumer protection iaws^ Against' 
fraudiJent manufacturers, merchants and/or 
advertisers. 

k,\ low FideHty Heasure: A report pre- 
pared by a student which identifies 
major 'consumer protection l«ws that 
now exist, and how these laws can be 
used to the consumer's advantage. 



H.2 High Fidelity MeasureS^^-^eport » 
^ ^ describifig either the student ex- 
perience In using one or M0r« consimer 
protection laws to his' or her own ad- 
vantage, or a description of the ex- 
perience of someone known to the stu- 
dent in this regard. 



y Figure 3 (Continued) 
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ILLUSTRATIVE PERFORMANCE STA><0ARO 



^.Kl Ah accurate and reasonably complete 
listing of the major consumer pro- 
tection law^ now In existence, and 
a clear and concise description of 
how these laws can be exercised to 
the consumer's advantage. (A GUlOE 
wLII be developed for evaluating a 
students' report against this 
Standard) 

^.2.1 A clear, concise amd accurate des- 
crlptfon of the experience -- Ip- 
cludlng^the goods or services and 
the protection law(s) Involved 
accompanied by verification bv one 
or more qualified adults as to the 
validity of the student's descrip- 
tion. (A GUIDE will be developed " 
for evaluating the student's repprt 
against this Standard) 
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WHERE IN THE 
CURRICULUM- 
EASIEST 
TO OEHONSTRATE 


PERSON(S) 
SUGGESTEO 
TO DO THE 
ASSESSMENT* 


COURSES HOST 
DIRECTLY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR DEVELOPING 
THE COMPETENCE . 


REMEDIATION 
PROCEDURES IF 
COMPETENCE |S 
NOT OEMONSTRATfn 










Personal 
Finance; 
Modern 
Problems;^ 
Business Law 


Course 
instructor 


Career Education 
and Hpme Economics 
courses ; 

Mathematics ^ 

courses 


■ K 

Independent 
projects ; 
spec i at 
assistance ; 
repeat a 
course if all 
else fails 


Personal 
Finance ; 
Modern 
Problems ; 
Business Law 


Course 
Instructor 


Career Education 
and Home Economics 
courses ; 
Mathematics 
courses 


1 ndependiint 

projects; - 

special ^ 

ass 1 stance ; 
' repeat a 

course if all 

else fails 
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kinds of outcome* (b) must specify instructional guidance and counseling 

act*Tvities to be fcl lowed in achieving these outcomes; (e) must show the 
• — I ' • 

assignment of guidance r^^ons i bil i t ies within each school that are de- 
signed to bring them about; (d) must provide a rationale for these assign* 
ments; (e) must show'how the guidance and counseling progr'anT^.s toordinated 
from kindergarten thro*ugh grade twelve; and (f) must specify the methods 
and procedures to be used in evaluating the effectiveness of the program 
in achieving the goals specified. ' ^ 

' Clearly, the Oregon approach to competency based education r-ep resents 
a major (iorrxni tment and a cdmprehens i ve design to restructure the nature 
of schooling a< the elementary and secondary levels. It is designed to 
let everyone withih a community, including students., know the outcomes 
that are desired of schooling, the indicators to be looked to as evidence ^ 

of outcome achievement, and the effectiveness of programs of instruction 

\ " ^ ' 

m promoting these outcomes. It a^so is an^pp roach to schooling that 

is designed to adapt th^ process of schooling to individual differences 

in children, and to insure that ^1 1 children achieve the outcomes desired 

for them --^at least at a minimum acceptable^ evel . ^ 

Perhaps most importanthjj^pi-t - i s an approach to schooling that re- ^ 

quires evidence of the abiKLtv^f students to perform the functions re- 

quired in the various life roles they viill, assume following graduation 

from school. It does not^ treat these as the o/ily outcomes of schoo+tng, 

bi3t the thrust of the new standards a^i th respect to the demonstration of 

competence as a basis for graduation is clearly in the direction of the 

applied. This peculiar and powerful interpretation of competence does ^ 

not d^ny the importance of mastering the knowledges and 'skills that are> 

at the hear^ of the various programs of study that have been offered by 

schools in the past. Nor' do^s it interfere in any way with> expectations 

\ • . 
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about the achievement of those Q^f comes » . The new standards simply re- 
quire in addition to knowledge and^tcill' mastery evidence of the ability 
to apply the knowledges and skills obtained through twelve years of study 
to the kinds of tasks faced in day-in anti/B^out living as an adult^aft6r 
leavi ng school . — 

implications For The Definition 

. Of Competency Based Education , 

^ As evident from this brief rSView the taskof defining competency 
basecl educat ion" does not appear, to be simplified by looking to the char- 
acteristics of operational educat ionalv programs that have been labeled 
as being "competency based". ^ Should a definition of , competency based ^ 
education be structured to include all of the programs so labeled,. or 
should it in some way be restricted? "if a restrictive definition were to 
be adopted, how restrict! ve» should it be? And how sjxwld the "defining 
characteristics be determined? If a definition is too restrictive it 
suffers the danger of unwise or unne9&ssary exclusion. But the reverse' 
also is true. I f a definition is too inclJsive it suffers the danger of 
losing meaning and utility. 

As indicated afteV the/review of educational practices that appear 
to be encompassed by the concept , /he^ne thing that becomes clear js ' 
that any definition pro^sed will ft4 arbitrary. It also is. clear tha 



whatever definition is^proposed will need to be viewed as emerging, and' 
as needing trs^ be adjusted with time and further understanding. The * 
definition proposed in Chapter 3 is put forth *in this "light. • • 
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CHAPTER 3. A WORKING DEFLNITION OF » . ' 
COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATION 

* T 

In arriving at a definiti#l of competency based education, it, turns 
Qut that two definitional questions exist: \^at is the meaniag of compe- 
tence? and What is^the meaning of competency bafsed. educat ion? Ih the ' 
pages that follow, both terms are defined. After being defined, some of 
the subtleties' and complexities that have come to be associated with 
these terms, and that have major impact on pr^ogram effect i veness^ and 
operation are-discussed. The chapter closes with a ch#rt that can be 
used by school^ or districts or states that wish <o implement a *compe-' 
tency based educational pro^^m to convey to' their patrons and others 
the^ffiaracter is t i cs of the program being implemented. The chart is. 
used' in Chapter 6 as a rfieans of identifying and portraying "alternative 
models" of competency based educational programs. ^ 

A Formal Definition Of Competence 

In everyday, man-on-the-street terms, competence s ign i f ieT th^ 
ability to .do something well. Ordinarily the sbme'thing refers to a Job 
or a complex t^sk for example, the ability to manage a business or a 
farm; the ability to function as a scientist or a surgeon; the abiUity 
to play tennis or^hess. This everyday use of the tefm is consistent 
with iis dictFonary definition: "Means sufficient for the necessities 
of life; fitness". Syn : Able, sufficient (Webster^s Seventh New Co^J- 
legiate Dictionary, 1971). 

Unfartunately , this general meaning of competence has not been main- 
tained cpnsistently by persons* wr i t i ng a-bout or implementing competency 
based educational programs. As applied in CBE, competence often has been 



equated with performance, withput regard for v/hat is to be performed ' 
This has-^Jed to a tendency to designate essentially any desired learner 
outcome^-^ a "competence'*. ^ ^ ' 

* Within such a framework, the acquisition of a new concept, tile mem- ' 
orization of a new f ac^ , or the modification of an existing attitude are J 
viewed as "competencies" to be attained: Moreover , -such outcome^ are ^ 
treated no differently than outcomes that'require the appl icatiort of sixqh . 
informatron and attitudes, for example, playing a pifho, -bui Iding a hi-f^ 
set or driving of an automobile responsibly. Nor are they treated dif- 
ferently than outcomes'^at require an even broader appl itat ion, for, r 
example, the ability to function effectively as ^ plun^^er or a homemaker 
or a physician. ' . • 

, Defining, competence as equivalent to the achievement of any outcome 
attained thr(^Ugh schooling robs the concept of competency based education 
of much of its uni'queness and much of its powef^. It also ignores the 
puil.ic and educational forces seeking to invest a measure of accountability 
into ttie educational process by insisting that graduates demonstr'ate the 
abi 1 ity/to function in key life roles outside qf school' — however far 
their learning potential carries them in the attainment of^other, tradi- 
tional and non-traditional goals of schooling. , . / ' 
In a recent p^aper (1975) Gale and Pol acknowledge the.cohfusion that • 

has existed in relation to the definition of competence and assume the ^ 

* * ... 

task of providing some. degree'^ o-Korder to the .conceptua 1 disarray th^t 

9 

now exists. .After consulting a number <jf dictionaries, within a wide • 
vaYiety of disciplines and in f ive* d i f ferervt languages, these authors 
conclude that a remarkably consistent and commonly held set of defini- • 
tions exist with respect^to the term^. They summarize th^lr concl us ion -is 



/ Competence , ,b;^ detini^.i^n, i-s tied to a posi- 
^ tion or jroje. , TISe'l igatures bindir^g the two are 

abilifieV, knowledge,, ski 1 Is, judgment , ^tt i tades ^ ^ 
•fnd values required. ftDr successful functioning in , ^ 
the posi tion;^ or role. <^ That is, posfessiOh of the' 
;^ 'cr i tic^l 1/ reqi^ed abilities; knowledge, judgment, 
skijls, attitudes aod va 1 ues--and prof i.cienf use of 
, tif€ same — is what yrelds competence* in an individual. » ' 

(pjo) . ; • ^ - ' ^ > 

e^le. and Pol -go on ^to define competl|fcyfcrmal ly as: "...the quality of, 

^^ing 'functional ly adequate in perforfnirv^ the tasks and assumin^|^e role 

of* a.speci f ied position, "includin-g the requisite knowledge, ^abi 1 i ty, cap- 

;* ' ' ' ' \ 

ability, ski 1 1 , judg^ni: , att i tu^^es^ fnd values" ()p*21).. 



From this point of view a "competence 'to be^^nonstrated" will always 
be stated in general terms, 'and always be tied to a particular role or pos 
tion. Moreover, ^he term competence. ,wi If not"^ be used *synonymoijfe 1 y with 
the- knowledge, skills, and att r tudes-^hat make up competence, or more 
accur^tely< that are ^rawn upon to perform c6mpeten-tly . These'rshou 1 d be 
^'Ji^^ either as J'enaljler^" of c6mpetence, or as outcomes desired of ed- 
ucacrdTT indepWdent of theit- relationship to competence. ^Such a ^listinc- 
-t ign 'has ^ei^ed tocher education in Oregon and the Northwest unusually 
watt;' (Schalock and Hale, I960; Sclft^lock,' KeVsh and Horyha, 1970; The 
^regon Jeac+ier Standards and Practices Commission, 1974; Scha-l^ck, Kersh 
ind Garrison, 137^), and'there^is every/reason to believe i,t y^ill serve 
education at the elementary and setfbfidary school level in the same manner. 
As a* conseque'i^cfe, tlie ;lef initibn.Tof cdmpetence that has been proposed by 



^is%he- basis f6r fl^^def i n rt ion of competency based educat ion 



Gale and Pol 

"i 

j proposed J f# the next section *of the paper. 



It is.^l^vious .that 4>he adoption of such- a viewjeTf competence dow 
iiot in Anyway s impl i fy lllfc^an in^ of -c^jSeten^ based e^Qation. Whe% 
such a posi't^on is taken a Wide. range of ^erplexin^ issues emerge- PM/^ 
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example, what life roles are to be addressed' by a public school? How* 
are schools t© detern\ine' the* knowledge*-, ski Tl s and atfi tudes that best*^ 
equip students to funct;ion in d part icu 1 ar rol e? What indicators are 
^to be used as ^dence of ability to perform successful 1 y if^a particu- 
lar^ 11 fe^ rol^^ How are measures of these indicators to be obtained? 



At a more immediate leveT^Tiiire is the simple question of the form 
competency statements-are to take if th6y ai^ to be linked to performance 
ifi 1 i f^ rol es . • ^ ' 

Whi.le there are no single and. ^tra ightforward answers to such ques- 

% 

tions, they are not so difficult as to defy being answered. • Efforts are 

It. , W 

underway currently in Oregon and Pennsylvania, for example, to work out 
illustrat^ answers to questions of this kind, and to demonstrate them 
in actual practice. The listing of rol*e-rel ated competeticy statements 

6, page 30, and theMisting of indicators ahd measures of out- - 
come aol^vement in Figure 3,'PP 31 to 3^ are case^ in, point. Unquestid^ • 
ably t^e, adoption of a Gale-Pol definit ion of competence brings problje^ms 
and ad(ied complexity to the operation of schoois, but while it adds problems 
anfj ^^mp lex Ity, i t* also prov i de$ 'school s. a g'reat deal of added leverage in 
making' the deference in the lives of chiTdren and youth they are expected 



ana aac 



■ ■'-v-t;o--make. 



cUffere 




A Formal D^inition Of Competency Basecf" Education 

Given all that has^ been said^ how should competency based education 

be deifined? . In^ its simplest form, and only suggestive of its full mean- 

it is proposed that CBE be defined as 

.H.a process that facilitates with a known degree ^f 
ef fea^t i veness the acquisition of desired outcomes Tn*^ 
learners ~- including thg-ability to perform tasks 



related to s^i^ccess in job or* life roles --^ docujoents 
the achievement^of these outcomes-, anci links graduation 
requi reinents to specific performance levels on a 
particular s,et of outcomes. , 



While relatively fong and reasonably exacting, there is much that is not 

^ made explicit by this, def inTTT^Jn . Asvi^dicated previously, for example, 

it does not make explicit what tasks are to be performed for what job or 

life roles, or how -the ability to perform such tasks i^o be achi^ed, or 

what is to be accepted- as evidence of t^e ability to fllorm such tasfcfe. 

By contrast, however , TTTIW^' s made specific by this derinition. It 

signals clearly, for example, that competency based education is a con- 

tinlSlisly adaptive process with^nown degrees of reliability in bringing 

about desired learnirrg outcomes in students; It signals that at least? some 

of these outcomfe» are' to pertain to the ability of s^tudents to perform 
f . * 

tasks, that are defens ibl y related to the performance' of oujt-of-school job 

or life roles; and it ^signals that the process a^st be sufficiently flex^ 

ible and broad in scope that it is^ effective with learners having widely 

(?iffering i nterests 'and abilities. ■ 4, ' 

j * , ' 

All of these, implications lead 'to the conclusion that such an appr^^jj^ 
to education depends hesvily on the systematic cgllection and use of in- 
formation on tSe effectiveness of -school programs, and the systematise col- 
lection and use of information on the success of -ea^h tudent in each •pro- 
* gram. They also, lead to the concl us ion-that ^uch an approach depends 
heav^^^ on a cormiitment to successful learning on thj^artj^f all students 
in a school, not just a high percentage of^students^ As one super intendrfht 
of a large^ urban district recently put* it: "Educators have never accepted 

the responsibility of achie<^ing success with every student. That's a 

/J 

tall order. And -Kbel ieve the only way we' can devel9p that M nst i tut ional 

frame of mind, is by saying that's 'exactly what#we are.g^oing to do." " ' 

* • ♦ 
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(Robert'V^. Blanchard, Superintendent, Portland Public Schools, in: 

^"Change And Challenge For Education In Th<e 1-970' s,*'p 2).'. ] ^ 

Competency based educat ion ,*'as it Js being def ined K^re, assurfles! 
such convnitment. 

' ■ * ■ . ' . ■ '> ■ ■ - 

An Operational Definition Of Competency Based Education 

Given the formal definition that 'has been proposed for competency 

I • <> « 

based educate on, what are the processes that define it operationally? 
Following the lead of Howsam (1972*) a three-level set of processes are 
proposed: those that constitute the^ defining character i st i-cs of CBE, 
those that constitute the enabl ing characteristics, and thgse that con- - 
stitute the unique characteristics. Thes^ are discussed in some detail 
^ in the pages that follow, and form th^ basis for a discussion fn Chapter 
6 of alternative models of competency based education. ^ , 

The Defining Characteristics ' " ' . 

^Nothing is contaj^ed in the proposed definttion of competency based - /* 
ediication that detracts from the position taken in Chapter 1 |^at per- 
formance-based and/or mastery learjiing approaches to i ns truct ion^ ace at 
Xhe heart of competency based education. The elements held in common by 
these two approaches to- instVuction are listed on page 8. The defini- 
ion proposed above, hcDwever, suggests that cfl^etency based education 
includes a number of additional elements. Four are particularly critical: , 

(a) the inclusion in lists of outcomes des4red from schooling the ability 

* ^^^^ 
to function effectively in life roT^s; (b) the i dent'i f icat ion of a minimQm 

'set of these outcomes as needing to be demonstrated as a basis for gradua- 

,tion; (c) rul^i and procedures thajt^nabla students to individualize to 
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the 'extent feasible learning programs and assessment procedures; and 
rules and procedures that assure the continuous adaptation and imprpve- 
ment of instructional programs on the basis of stude/it performance in 
♦relation to learning outcomes desired. Adding these elements to those 
listed on page 8, it is proposed* that the essential elements of a compe- 
tency based educatioi;!^ program include 

• A hi sting of outcomes desired fr:om instruction, 
including outcomes that reflect the ability' t5 

' functron effectively in life roles; 

• The identhf ication of a minimum s'et of these ^ 
outcomes as those needing to be demonstrated 

as a basis f^ graduation; ' 
# " 

• •Instructional programs that jenable- students to — ' 
achieve t-he various outcomes' des i red ff^ii^chool- 

ing; • * ^ 

• The means by which to evaluate outcome achieve- 
ment, and certify that outcomes have in fact been 
achieved,* including ^ ' '0 

^ fDcasures of outcome achifr/ement that 
^ follow directly from the statement 

of desired outcomes; 
- standards that spell out clearly the 

level of performance (criterion) that 

must be met on each oTutcome measure 

for outcome achievement to be judged * 

satisfactory; 

• • Procedures that enable students to individualize 
learning programs and assessment process^; 
> .V r 

• Procedures that enable students to receive instruc-^. 
^ t'ion until learning Outcomesl^^rc achieved-; an^ 

• Procedures that assure the cont i nuous\adaptat ion 

and improvement of instructional programs on the , - 

basis of student performance in relation to the' 
learning outc<^m^s desired from the program. 

These .seven processes are put forth as constituting the def i ning^cKarac- 

terist^ics of a competency based education program. A program missing 

any one of .them would be judged to be npt fully competency based. 
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Some authors argue that tv/o other elements are equally important to 
the operation of competency 'based programs, but as yet agreement Fa^tno^ ^ 
widespread about them, these are the processes 6f (a) involving members 
of a community in e'stabl ishing the outcomes desired, from schooling, and 
in- designat ing the indicators that will be acceptable as evidence of out- 
come achievement; and (b) systematically determining the costs and bene- 
fits associated with each instructional program of fered . Since 
processes are^ot widely agreed to^th^ definition that has b^fin proposed 
does not make reference to them. Provision is made, however, for i'denti- 
f^ing these elements iir the ^format that has' been proposed for portraying 
the characteristics of a competency based progra/n to be implemented. 
Several of the alternati^ models of competency based education discussed 
\^ Chapter 6 take these! elements into account, for if inc^luded in a model 
of competency based education they Have major implications for the imple- 
mentation process. * ' * • 

It is recognized that a simple listing of the elements to be incl^uded 

4 

in a particular approach to education aVe of limited utiJity«in .estaklish- 
ing and operating programs that reflect these elements. To fully under- 
stand what the elements mean they neefi to be seen* in operation. The next 
best thing is to see how they might be put together in various '-"models" 
of operation that is, descriptions of how operating programs might - 
look^if the elements were implement^ in particular ways. This is the 
intent of Chapter 6. Less helpful, but perhaps of some additional assist- 
ance are both the simplification and the ,el aboration of the elements that 
have been listfed. Rfeaders jwho desire simplification afe referred- to Table 
7; readers who desire elaborat ion are referred to Table 8.^ 
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. Table^f." ^ A S imp] i fi cat ion Of The Qefirving Characteristics 
Of A Competency Based EdJcational Program 



01>TC0ME/G0AL SPECIFICATION 



• Explicit and agreed to by members of the community 

• Known to^sjtudents ' ^ ^ ^ 

• Provi-de d-irectidn to instruct ion , eval uat ion , certification 

• Some relate to pe^rformance in life roles outside of Sfhool 

• Some* are identified as requirements for g/aduati<»n 

INSTRUCTION " . ' ' 

^ / • • 

• Explicit and known ta students 

• Linked directly to outcQmes to be achieved 

• Provides chdice and flexibJlity in learning activities . 

• provides choice and 'f lexi bi 1 i ty in use of tjmfe 

OUTCOME/GOAL ASSESSMENT ' ' . 



Explicit and' known to students 
Cri ter ion referenced 

Provides choice and ^f 1 exi bi 1 i ty in mode of assessment 
rovides choice and flexj bi 1 i ty . in^ the •number of tnmes a 
particular assessmelit . may b|^»^[ieated , 



PR0GR;\M evaluation/ I MPROfVEMENT 



( 



Table 8. An Elaborat^ion Of The Defining Character^tics 
Of A Competency Based Educat ional - Program 



OUTCOME/GOAL SPECIFICATION - ^ 

• A set of explicitly stated 'outcomes desired from instruction, 

injcluding: . . 

- outcomes that reflect'the ability to function effec- 

tively in life roles; and " 
the identification of a minimum ^et of these- outcomes 
to be demonstrated recorded, and displayed in order ^ 
r to satisfy certification/graduation requirements. 

INSTRUCTION 

• Instructional programs that: 

- clearly link Qontent and process to the learning out- 

cofnes des i red ; 
" clearly proyidS alternative learning e«fperiences for 
outcome achievement; and ' ' ' ^ 

• - clearly rely on performance in relation to established 

standard# as a basis for program placement' dec i s ions , 
including program exit and certification decision* 
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Table 8 (ContinuedJ 



INSTRUCTION (Continued) ^ . V. 

• Instructional procedures that i ndUvidual ize the l-e/ming process 
■by .giving student's a. voice in the selection of: 

t ' 

- outcomes to be achieved; 

" learning- activities to be pursued while vvorking towa^ 
outcome achievement; 

- learning environments withjn which to pursue outcome', 
achievement; and 

- the time and number of attempts allowed for acquiring^ 
desired outcomes^ ' • _^ 

OUTCOME/GJDAL ASSESSMENT 

• Assessment systems that clearly identify: ^ ^ 



" the kind of indicators to be accepted as evidence of 
outcome achievement;- " 
' ^ " how evidence of outcome aclo ievement* is to be obtained;^ 

- the standards that have bed^ set for performance, in 

• relatfon^to de^ i re^ outcomes , i.e., what is to rep re- - 

sent an acceptable level of outcome achievement; 
the procedures to be followed in ^valuj^ting perform^ce 
. • in relation to standards; and 

- how achievement in relation to desired outcomes is to 

be recognized and displayed. 

Assessment procedures that indivi^dgal ize the evaluation process-' 
by giving students a voice in the* sel ect ion of; ^ 

• indicators acceptable as evidence J^f outcome ac-||jeve- 

* ment; * * ' , 

• procedures to be used in assess Tng ou tcome ach ievement ; /. 

- standards set for outcome achievement; and 

- the tifDe and number of attempts allowed for demonstrate 
/ . ing outcome achievement., 

PROGRAM EVALUATION/ IMPROVEMENT ' , ^ ' 

• A set of explicitly stated procedures for assuring the continuous 

adaptation and fmprovenfent of ongoing educational programs through 
V^the use of : \ 

t • format! ve and' summat ive program evaJ uat ion data, includ- 

ing data oo the appropriateness of outcomes being pur- 
sued ^nd, where feasible, data on program costs and 
benefits ; , 

- student performance data; and 

- staff performance data, including data on the effective- . 

ness of staff development programs. 



In viewing these elements (proces^s) collectively two features come 
into sharp focus^^^*''''^e extent to which what is hoped to be achieved and 
what has been achieved in a competency based program is made explicit, 
and the extent to which such programs rely upon and make use of data. 
Bpth features have advantages and disadvantages so far as the operation ' 
of schools is concerned. Being explicit about what is to be achieved en- 
ables students 'and the patrons of a school to see whether the goals being 
puVsuejj are the goals they wish to have pursued.* It also permits students 
and/atulty to clearly understand v/hat is to be aQhieved and when it Tias 
been achieved, Th^ d i sadvantagts of being explicit about expected and 
^achievAg^d outcomes is the invi tat ion- i t provides to endless debate about 
what these outcomes are to be, and tbe means they pro^de for folding 

w ^ 

foth students and schools responsible for the achievement of the outcomes 
desi red. * ' • ^ o ^ 

Operating educational programs on^the ba^^ of data about student 
performance, program effect i veness , and faculty effectiveness also is a 
tworedgpd sword, On the one hand it p^^des a basis for decision making 
that is better* than best guess, intuition, or impression. On thdi^ther 
.hand it is a costly approach to the operation of schools, both in terms 
of the'^ime and resources required to collect and summarize the da\a 

4 

needed and t;he time and resource* required to get it In a .form that is 

« 

useful to decision makers. Dealing with data that pertain to a particular 
decision can also be disruptive and time consuming, and can make schools 
•more vulnerable to thei r ^cr i t i cs . .« * 

'Be this as it may, a competency based mode, of operation ^seems to 
imply that schools are to operate in an®iusually publ ic wa^ and with an \ 
unusual dependence upon data for deci s ion jjiaking , . 
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The list of def i ni ng .c>)a rac ter i sVixt proposed for competency tfased 
' education have two other features that come^^Tnt^ focus: the extent' 

to which a -competency based program i^ outcome oriented, arid the exfent ' 
to which it is tailored to differences in individuals and settings. In 
addition to identifying and making known to all concerned' the outcomes' 

V 

0 CO be achieved through an educational program, * i nstruct i«a 1 programs are 
to. be designed in terms of the outcomes ■ that are desired and programs 
* »' are to be adapted or improved on the basis o'f outcome achievement. 

In combination these various features of ^a competency based approach 
to education call for schooling to differ in important wa^s from fhe 
approach to school i ng > found in most communities today. By adding to these 
characteristics a strong commitment to the need for both students and, 
faculty to adapt outcomes, indicators of outcorfte achievement, ^nd learning 
activities to fit their own partFcul^ar needs, abilities and lea rni ng' sty les, 
competency base^educati^n represen-ts an approach to schooling that approxi- 
mates what many would consider to be impossibly idealistic. Evidence from 
the arena of competency bas^d teacher education, however, ^suggests- that 
such an approach to schooling is an attainable goal, and attainable without 
a great increase in the resources now available to schools (Schalock, Kersh 
and Garrison, 1976) . 

f.. ,- : • ' ■ ■ 

ng Charac te ristics 

While th^^even elements descri'^bed above may represent the identi- 

f y i n^j*^rsen t ia 1 characteristics of competency based education, they 

do not constitute an exhaustive nor sufficient set. Ther^ remain the 

. • questions, for e>jample, of how the outcomes desired from schooling are 

to be established; hov/ resources and personnel are to be organia^ to 

carry out t>(e processes calle'd for byj^he definir\g qharacterist ics'; how 

*^ * 
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decisr^ns about curriculum, instruction and resource allocations are to - 
be madeT^nd how the actual bperat-ions involved in instruction and assess- 
ment are to be carried out. These are the muscle and sinew of any educa- 
t ional iprog/'am, including those that are competency based. The fact that 
a program is competency based will have major implications for the form 
whi/cf#such enabling aspects of program ope.ration take, but every ^educational 
program must have such characteristics, in one form or another, to function 
at all . 

On the basis^of the def i n ipg-f eatures that have been proposed, it 

vyould seem that at l^ast three enabling features are required for a-^'comp^- 

tency based program to function optimally: 

1. A means for identifying and ^bta in ing agreerfent on 
the educational outcomes sought by a d i s tr ict , and 
a means for insuring that -they reflect 

• social conditions, both present and antici- 

pa ted; and ^ 
^ • what is known, about human development and 
learning. , ^ 

'2. A means for managing or ^admi n i ster ing the program 
wh fch in|ures 

• the functional linkage of program planning 4 » ^ 

operating and budgeting proced^fts ; ^ 

• an information managernent systelWhat sup- 

ports deta dependent Viec i s i on making; and 

• the' appropriate preparation, placement and 

utilization of personnel. 

■0 

3- A means for arriving at program related decisions 

that makes explicit ^r e^ch major category of deci- 
* * s ion to be made 

• the st'rgcture or "mechanism" througfi which. the 
^ decision is to be made (e.g., an individual 

^ teacher or team of teachers, a departmental 

or grade level committee, a schooL-wide com- 
mittee, a school -commun i ty council); 

• the groups to be represented i^the decision 

making process; J 

• the procedures to be fol^wed in arriving at 

a deci s ion ; and 

• the data to be cons iderlfd: in arriving at a \ , ^ 

decision. 



These three characteristics reflect two major points of ^phasis. The ' 
first h^to do with ensuring that the outcomes 'to be pursued in an ed- 
ucational system are appropriate and of high quality. The second has*to 
do with ensuring that the program as a whole functions as planned. 

• In light of the strong outcome orientation of a competency based 
approach to education, and iji light of the 'requi rement 'that these out-' 
comes be explicit and agreed to, steps must be taken to ensure that the ' 
outcomes^ tQ be pursued are those that should be pursued'. 'A competency 
based program attempt ing to operate without th i s. character i s t i^c would 
sooii find itself in trouble -- if in fact it'were able to be implemented 
at al 1 . 

Much the same 'rationale can be brought to the issue of^^gram manage 
-ment. If resources and personnel are not wisely . used in relation to out- 
comes ^o be achieved, and if decisions are not'madfe on the.' basis of data 
that are available and in a manner that is in keeping wi ttrthe^ubl ic and 
outcome-oriented stance of CBE, a program would soon' find itself in severe 

d'iffA^Hy. ^ • ', " . ' - 

' ' • ■ \ ^/ 

While critical in t;he long run to program operation ,* the enabling 

characteristics listed probably do not need to be fully operational wh6n 
a competency based program is first implemented. It is likely however , 
that unless these characteristics are an integral part.of plannvng.in rela- 
tion to progi'am implementation, and unless- they are implemented quickly 
and as completely as resources permit, a "district's experience wKh compe- 
tency based education will be short and unhappy. • • 

Unique Characteristics 

After extensive debate, and after a carefyl rfeview of the literature 
perteming to competency based e<fLcation and teacher education, it appears 



there are only^three aspects of the various defining and enabling charac- 
teristics tt^at have been outlined that are unique to the idea of coofipe- 

tency bas^d education. These are: 
m 

• The irtsistence tjiat a mirjimunr set of the^outcomes 
desired frpm schooling be defiined in terms of th% 
a.bility of students to function effectively in life 
roles when they complete school; 

• iT'he requirement that a minimum s^t of these outcomes 
. ' (competencies) be <i^mons^ rated as ^ basis for gradu- 

at ion from school ; and 

• The requi remen^fc^h^ performance iri relation to this 
minimum s^et of ouftcomes b.e summarized and displayed 
as part of the certification process. 

All of the other characteristics that have been listed as either defin- 
ing or enabling of competency based education could as well appear in a 
mastery learning or performance-based approach to instruction. 

To some readers ttiis conception may seem to miss the point of compe- " 
tency based education, or to so simplify the meaning of CBE that it denies 
the promise it ostensibly holds. Perhaps so. But the power of .these * 
three features to fundamentally alter the nature of schooling, and to 
noticeably irrrprove the capacity of young people and adults to function 
within the context of present day society, should not be underestimated. 

Coming to gri^s with what such outcomes should be* has the potenti_al of 

i ' - ' 

changing relationships between school s' and communities, relationships 

* between students- and faculty, and the way we thi.r\k generally about what 
th^^ut^omes of schooling should be. ..Recognizing how such outcomes are 
to be achieved and assessed is likely to change how we think about where.- 

• and how instruction is to* occur, \vhere and how assessnfient Js to occur, J 
who is to be involved iri the instruction and^^as^essment pirocejJs, and the 
amount of time required for Instruction and assessment. 

Pacing the reality of having to certify 'that a s.tudent has in' fact 



demonstrated the ability to function effectively in varfous.life roles' 
in out-of-school settPngs is likely to, force schools to. take their Vespon 
^^ibility for leamiQg much more seriously. It disb is likely to cause 
schools and communities to^ be much more ^erious afcout fol lowing ^aduates 
to see how in fact they ar€ able to function in out-of-school cHitexts, 

J, 

and to use this information in'^ef inning school programs. Finally, it is 

J- ^ ' 

-likely to bring to the outcome i de^nt if^cat Jon process^ much more thought 

f u1 , analytic and serious orientation than has bee^n the case typically in 
tt\e past . • . . 

If these consequences occur they must of necessity cause a rethiijk- 
jng of alkof tjne outcomes desired from schooling, and their relationship 
td those to be required for graduatior^^ 

In^'short, it is possible that what appear on first reading' to be 

three relatively innocoous characteM st i cs of an educational program have 

* <f 
•within^them the power to influence in a major way an entire educational 

system. Whether they 'do so depends of course upon the kinds of outpomes 

identified, the ind icators that are to' be accepted as evidence of outcome 

achievement, the seriousness with whicfcv evidence i"^ to be obtained on out- 

come achievement, and the commitment a school and community have to the 

achievement of such outcome6 by students. If meaningful outcomes are . 

established, strong evidence of outcome achievement obtained,, and all stu- 

dents are expected to achieve the outcomes desired -aTI^d are offered 

alternative means of achievrng ifhese outcomes that acQooamodate their 

in^erests and abilities schooling as it is knowTi in America today will 

of necessity change. 
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• Some Subtlet ies And Complex! t'ies 

'Embedded Iji Tffe DefinitfTons Proposed 

iach of* tSie elements that contribute to d competency based approach 
to education contain^ subtleties ^and xomplexi ties that are not obVfoiis/ 
from the 'descriptions* that haye.'beei^provided^thus fair. Moreovftr, th^e 
subt^eties and complexfties- tend, to^f^rease as (Elements ar<e combined In-' 
to an operational program. Chapters k .and 5 are addressed td* these extended, 
meanings,' but two aspect^ of a com'pe^4ncy biased approach to education con-- 
tfein sufficient subtlety and complexity, and'^re sufficiently central, to 
'^ll el*, that they need to be dealt with prior «to these extended ditus- 
sionS. These have to do with the identification of role-falated compe- 

. > ' ' ' W r : ' ' ' 

tencies, and the relationship between such competencies' an8 other-'outcomes * 

* \ ' . ^ ^ ^ . ' < ' 

de'gv^i^d^frpm instruction,^ The subtleties that d i fferent^pte performance- * 

jbased and competency based. approaches to education also require further 
elaboration . . ^ ^ • , 

Implications Of The Proposed Def i ni t ion. A - A 
Of Competence For IN^Bram Operation ^ ' 

Defining Competence as tKe ability tl> function eJR^ectively in rote- 
related endeavor^ tr^s major ^ unp 1 i cations for bottv the assessment of compe- 

tence- and instruction ip. relation to" the acquisition of competence. Though 

' ■ ' ' ' ' ) 

obvious'ly rfel^ted, ^ach is treated, separately i^? the paragraphs' that follow. 

f \^ ' % • ' 

r . IMPLICATIONS FOR THE ASSESSMENT. OF COMPETENCE. As defined by Gale . ; 

and Pol , the -demons^lra^on ^of competince requires evidence of the ability 
to apply, -knowledges , Slciliyand Attitudes in the performance of role- 

j\ . . ^ 

related tasks. Ideally this would- fnvolve obtaining evidence of related ^ 
behai/ior in real-life sTpttings, for example., the performance of the ro'les 
of ^ homeraaker in a home; the ^ierform^ce of the ' rol es of .a carpenter in 
the/cohtext of a construction project; the performance of the roles^of a 
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teacHfer in an 9ngoing school s^*jng;. the (performance of roles related 



to being ^ responsible cit^ppSithin the context of a commuMty. HoV ' 
ever,^*<ince access's to such real -M fe, sett ings is often di f f icul ^^f^range, 
and evidenc,e of performance in -such settings costJy to obtain, something 
less than the ideal may have ta do. * • , 

One alternative \s to demdijistrBte^ the ability to perform role-related* 

X t^sks under simulated conditions. These may occur within such well estab- , 

jed laboratories as the woodworking and automotive s\y^S and the home 
makin^i fac*f14^es maintained by most schools; through "simulation .games" 

c*ll for the apl^l i cation of knowledge and skill to social .situations; 
J < 

or OTher forms of "applied performance" demonstration that are in use or 

— ^ ' ^ / ^ 

/f , that could be developed by a creative teacher. 

Barring evidence^ qC, the ability to ^ply knowledge and skill in real 
J _ • 

life or simulated settings, a school may accept as evidence of competence 

the mas tery^^Ortow ledges and skills assumed to be needed to perform role- 
related -tasks con^ete^tly. This of" course* is less persuasive as evidence ' 
of competence, but may for one reason or amother be the bes% evidence that 
a school is able to manage. ^ • * 

While thc^decision a school flakes about'the definition anrf assess- 
ment of competence wfll always represent a trade-off between what is ' 
desired an.d what i s possible ;^the value gained ft^om strong def/tnition and 
assessment should not be underestimated./ The general assumption i3 that 
the stronger the evidence of competence, the better one ofin predict success 
in job or life roles following graduation frc||^chool , an assurpption which 
in turn becomes important for instruct ion* whi le sti.ll in school and for. 
certifyi^ig what a s^tudent is likely to be able to do after schoo-l . The 
relationship between kind of evidence abou{ competence and the ability 
"to predict success in out-of-school settings 'is illustrated in Figure 4.. 
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Schalock (1973), and by Schalock, Kersh and Garrison (1973). • 



-The rationale- underlying "figure ^ is elaborated in papers by SchaJ^.ck 
{\S7^; '1972) . The impl ications for measurement of a d^jeflnition of compe* 
ten^ of the kind proposed by Gale arfd Pol also has been elaborated by 

r 
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Demonstrated 
Abi 1 i ty To Perform 
A' Particular Job ' 
Or Life Role Under 
^'Simulated" 
Cond f t ions 



Demonstrated 

fHi ty To .Perform 
Part i cular ^vlob 
Or Life Rol^nder 
Short Term, '"Real ^ 
Li fe" Condi t ions 



Competence In A 
Part icul ar Jpb 
0>^ Life Role 
Fol 1 owi ng 
Graduation Fj"om 
Hi^ School 



A representation of the^Tue of alternative school-based 
measures of competence as predictors of competence in out- 
of-school settings.* . ' \ 



A related implication of the Gale-Pol definition df competence, and 
one that causes performance standards to assume unusual forms, is the 
recognition that the demonstration of competence is always idiosyncratic 
to a particular student assuming a particular job or life role in a par- 
ticular demonstrat ion ^context . Gale and Pol have recognized thi/s impli- 



cation and have, stated it forcefully: 
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Competence, because it 'is 'tied to a pofi t iotvoccupied 
by an rndfvidual hijmao being,, is highly, individualistic, 
is personal. No twQ~ instruct rOnal tecJJnologiSts for 
instance, wi^l possess the tfame identifiable sets of 
skills, abTTrties, knov4lecJge/etc.', .nor will/they be 
capable of exercising these to t>ie*s4me degree* and 
level* of prof icienpy. '^(p 20) 



It could be added that students will not only possess a different set of 
enabling knowledges and skills, and be able to/exercise -them at differing 
levels of prof iciency, >but they would not exercise them in the same way/ * 
even if t^hey were possessed at the same^levels of proficiency*/ N6r i^s ^ ' 
there need to exercise knowledge and skill m a ^pgrxLcular 'way ^to carrry 
out a task competently^ TKe bid adage of there being-'m'any raads td ' 
Rome" must always apply 'to the t)eg^ntiance of complex tasks. The reality ^ 
of .differences between individuals, and thj^ interaction of tljes^ differ- 
ences in the mi/ltitu(je of - settings *wi thin which' a particular task isper- 
formed, wilj always force homage^ be paid to Rome. 'The papers refer r>^d 
to earlier by Schalock (1973)^ and/by Schalock, Kersh and Garrison (1973) * 
elaborate the implications of. this apparent dilemma fo^ssessment . ^ 
IMPLICATIONS FDR THE ACQUISITION OF COMPETENCE ^The implications y 

\ ' % 

for instruction of the Gale-Pol definition of <^co>npetence parallel closely 
i ts* imp 1 i cat ions for assessment; Jf evidence of competence i^s to Vemairv'^ 
at the level of knowledge and skill mastery. Instruction. R^ed not diffe^ . 
from most instruction that currently goes on in schoolg J?eyond its modi- - 
fication to fit a mastery l^ar^nhng or performance faaseJ framework .'' If * * 
evidence of competence is reQy.>red under >fmulated 1 i f ^ conditions, how- 
ever, or under short term r^^ 1 i fc condi t ions , ins tru?t Ion - takes on qmite \ ' 
different properties, ynder these condi tionsj Instruft ion 'tends to aa^^unie 
the-form of'supervi^fon in^ tl^ performance-of * rol e-r^l ated fisks . Opera- ' 
tionally th>r^ans offering assistance in Ihe integration of the know 1 edges , 
and jr^tlls needed to per.form a particular task, with assistance being provided*' 



through, structured guidance', feedback, on successfu.1 approximations to 

■ ^ • , ■ *- • ■ 

performance, etc. To the. extent that the denton strati on of "^competence is 
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t;o .take place in s imi>lated, school -based, settings, the organizatioa and 
logistics pf ?uch instruction are relatively simple. To the extent that 
it is to't^ke place in.reaJ life, out-of-school sett Ings, organ izat ional 
and lojg i 5ti c cons i derat ions increase Jn complexity*'^ ' ^ 

V In cortiront i^ig thesf'^ and other implications of the proposed defini- 
t iqn, of . competence, persons respons^iblfe for the Implementat ionr of compe- 
tency basejd education program^ may Come to feel th«t the whole concept of 
.competency based -feducation is impra^dtl caj^, if not downright Impossible.^ 
The reader needs- to *be assured that this J'S^noti the case, though obviously 
such 'a definition has ™jpr implications for the nature of ins-truttibn and 
a^s^sment wi'^h.in schools, and the Qature of resource al locations "that 
accompanv^ them. Such an ipproach^to competency definition, assessment 
and .mstractlon has been c^rr f ed" out 4the^%jal .c*--4;^cher education,- 

,and a fareful analysis of r^ated costs and'benefits have demonstirated ' 
tljat it Is oot only, possible but reasonable wfthin essentially ^he- s^me / 

'*resources ava I l-atTTe^. to "non-competency based teacher education programs 
(Schalock, -Kersh and Gacrison, 1976) "., By idrawi ng, upon the exper'ience of- 
s/jch a^program, and' by attcfhding careful I'V^to the evidence of costs and / 
benefn ts' that have accompanied •it*, the appl i cat ion of the same prificipt^^-^ 
tb the operation of^^schools should be^ vTewed as both possib/le and- promising 

Competehce^Enablers Of Competence^ And ; t . . * , * - 
Enrichers.C>f>.Life:-^ Three BroaB C-ategories • * • 

Of Outcome^ That Require Attention In A ; ^ 

Competency Based Appr*oach To Education- * ^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

^ ' Discussion thus »far about the outcomes of a competency. based' approach 

to education h^ve centered primarily on conlpetencies . to* be demojistrated-^ 

that is, the broad categories^ of o.uXcjomes that/eflect the ability to* ' , 



function ef feet i vel y Jn criycal'life roles. -Such outcomes clearly are 
ajpecial focus of competency based programs, but what about the many*. 
>SOttiar ^kinds 'of learning outcomes expected from schooling and that tradi- 
. tlonally have been attended tb by schools? -For example, what does compe- 
^ency based educat i on have to say about the. acqu i s i t ron of knowledge? The 
ac^sition of special skills such as the ability to play a musical instru 
ment, the ability to solve complex mathematical problems or the ability 

to relate sensitively to.others? And what about the formulation of atti- 

^ . . ' ' ■ ' 

tudes, val.ue|, role def ini t^ons , and what generally are ♦felt to b^ the en- 

richers of life? Does competency based educat 190, acknowledge but dssen-- 

ti^ally ignore th^se basic and far-reaching dimensions^f schooljng? Does 

^ it attend to some of these outcomes but not others? Or does it atten^ 

to all categories of outcomes desire^ -from schooling with the same atten- 

Jifon that is directed to life role competence? 

In a fully operational performance-based program such ques.tions woul^ 

not need to be asked, for all outcomes desired of schooling v.4ould receive* 

■ the same systematic instruction an"d assessment. In a fully opejational 
competenc y based program at least the competencies, requi red for graduation, 
and the enabjers of these competencies would be attended to in this "way/ 

/lt makes -1 ittl^siiise to insist that particular competencies be deroon- 
•strated for purpi»| of gradua^tion without being -sure that the knowledges, 
skills and Tared isp*i^tions',demanded by such competencies are in the ' ' 
repertoirie of ifrie learner, ' ^ 

Competency base^ ^programs have the option, of course, to focus «n 

■ • ^ ■ • v r - 

whatever outcomes are •judged to be important or manageable by those re- 
sponsible for policy decisions ^bout such matters, and. s6 it is compUtejy 
possible for competfency Based programs, to focus orl either a very t/^ad or 
a very narrow set of competencies and their enablers, or upon the full 

■ ■ '■■ . 74 ■ ■ . . ■ . • 
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'range of outcornCs desired from schooling. Depending on the breadth and 
focus of these dedi^ions, a cbmpeteocy based approach to education may 
extend throughout a district or it may be Jimited^to a/elatively small 
nunibef of the educational pragram§ offered by a district. 



nunibef 



The schematic outlined in FigKr^e 5 may help i Illustrate the point. 

It represents- an attempt to-display graphically the various cate^S^es 

of outcomes ordinarily attended to* in the course of schoohing, and how 

these categories re^latS to ^the special ^set of outcomes within a compe- 

tency b-a^d program that need to be demon strajCed as minimum requirements 

for g ^^. ^jgB^ r^^V schematic suggests that at least two and pneferabl y 

three \/rbad ca^^or es of outcomes be represented in thfe set of outcomes 

demonstrate for graduation; the basic skirls' needed to function in\life 

roles; the abi lYtjt^^^act^j^ 1 ly function in life roles; and the knowledge, 

^^special sk'ills and/o.r jbredJ.spos i tlons that a community holds in highest 

re^gar^d. The outcomes^ fntitled' Erjrichers Of Life are as c^^itical in a 

it* ' competency 'based approach to schooLing as they 'are in any other approach, 

but t^e,y may or may not be attended to in as sAtematic a way as are* 

competencies and thfe enab/er^ of competence.'* ' ' ^' 

The spo^i f ic o/tcomea to be attended to within the various categories 

of o^utcbjnes portrayed in fi'^uVe 5 will of course be 4|termined by each 

^ - .' * ' ' * * 

state and local district. A competency based ap^[!>roach to education makes' 

no assunoiions about what the specific contentvof ^n educat;i,onal program, 

shduld 'be. ' ^ . 



Further Comments On' The Need -To pi'ffer- 
♦entr^te' Between Per^rrhance Basefti^An^ 
Competency Based E^du^tional Programs" 



Much already has >een taid about, the, close relationship between per- 
^ ; forjnanc2^, baseJ and .competency ''based educational programs. A grea't deal 

• r ' ' • ' ' • , • ■ - 
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As Minimum 
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Figure S'. A grapftic illustration of the putcomes of schooling to be attended to in a competency based 
- education program, and* thei r ^interdependence. ' . 
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of ronfusion has existed historically, and continues to exist, between the 
two concepts. Furthermore, there tends to' be no systernatic dis^nctlon 
between performance based instruction and performance based edL^sation, *or 
between competency based instruction and competency based education when 
probably there should be. On the assumption that there are functional 
ancjjniean ingf ul differen^y^s between^ these approaches to edycation,an effort 

been made to identify jlie characteristics that both dis tinguisih and 
differentiate them. These d i s t inct irfls' are out 1 i ned in Figure 6. 

On the basis of these d i s tijict ions it will be seen that both perform- 
ance based and competericy based approaches to education a-re unusually 
complex phenomena. It also will be seen, however , ^that cOTpetency based 
education, because o,f its commitment to applied performance outcomes and 
its insistence that such outcomes be demonstrated as the basis for grad- 
uation, is the more complex of 1#ie two.. This level of complexity is com- 
pounded when competency based programs opt for the characteristics listed 
at the bottom of the figure, an option which competency based programs 
tend to pursue. * • - 



L Portraying The Characteristics Of 

A Competency Based Education Program 

\ 

Gi-ven the many^elements that comprise a competency ^ased education 
^program, and the wide range of options withiif^ each element, the initial 
task for a district that wishes to implemer)t a competency;^- based program 
is toarrive at the part i cul ar' combi nat ion of options that best meet the 
needs and circumstances within the district. Since the number and kind of 
options available are legi-on, the range of combination's possible are 
essentially endless. Chapter 6'outcomes a number of such combinations, 
and treats them as ''alternative models" of competency based educat^ion. ^ 



PERFORMANCE BASED INSTRUCTION 



COMPETENCY BASED INSTRUCTION 



Outcome Statemenpi 

Outcome Measure^ 

Performance Standards 

Instructional ,Programs 

Record Keeping Systems 

A commitment to continue with in- 
struction until performance stand- 
ards are met 

(The indiyrdual ization of the in- 
structional earn inq-assessment pro- 
cess nay apply only, to 'time^ but 
there is no reason for .it not to* be 
interpreted more broadly, e.g., to 
include learni(\a experiences and 
assessment proce^res) 



\^ 'ALL OF THE ELEMENTS 

.LISTED UNDER PBI 
▼ s 

PLUS 



A sub-set of outcomes that relate 
clearly to performance in Mfe roles 
(competencies) , and 

The requirement that a minimum set 
of outcomes, including the ability 
to function effectively in life 
roles, be demonstrated as a basii 
for graduation 

(The individualization of the \nf 
struct ion- learning- assessment pfro- 
cess is interpreted as broadly/as 
practical for al ) learning outcomes 
pursiied in the program, but espe- 
cially for competencies to be demon- 
strated for purposes of graduation) 



I 



• AJ 1 of the above, pi ua 
•»A commitment to refine and revise 
instructional programs on^xhe basis 
of student learning until they are j 
^ optimally effect i ve -for all learners 



• Al 1 of the above, plus « 

• A commitment to refine and revise 

instruct i^onal programs on the basis 
of student learning untij they ^re * 
optimally effective for all learners 



^ . OPTIONS FOR EITHER PBE OR CBE ^ 

••A commitment by school faculty to working jomtly with students .and members 
of the community in identifying the outcome desired from schooling, and 

• A comrlitment to managing the educational process on 4n objectives-oriented 
arjd Qost-effectiveness or cost-benefit basis 



Figure 6. Characteri^t ics * that distinguish and' di f fererrt i ate performan^ based 
instruction and education from competency . basfed instruction anH 
educat ioni 



A^er a district has identified th« [>articular constellation of 
options to be implemented, a way must be fQund to convey this to staff 
and members of the community. In many^ respects this -turns out, to be 'as 
difficult as deciding upon, the particular options to be implemented. To 
facilitate both the process of program d'ef /n i t ion* and the task of por- 
traying' this definition to district personnel? and rnembers of the coinnun- 
ity,'a chart has been prepared that permits ajn implementing district to 
portray graphically the various character ist Ics of the program it plans 
to implement. ThfV' chart appears as Figure 7.. . ' • 

In studying Figur'e 7 it will be -seen that only four major dimensions 
of cho'iceV/ith respect to- program characteristics are "^outlined, even 
though t^e prqposed definition of competency based education inclu'des 
seven defining characteristics and three enabling characteristics (see 
pp ^3 af^ ^9) . This simplification for^purposes of display is made pos- 
sible by combining several elements- 'into a s ingle^ dimens ion ^ for ex^^ple, 
community participation and program evaluation under the -PROGRAM OPERATION 
dimension, and by assuming all four dimensions are simply additions to -a 
perform^ce based approach to instruction and assessment (see the ehclo- • 
sures inr~che upper^left corner and the center of the cKar.t). Moving 
coun^terclockwi se from the upper right corner, these include the instruc- 
tion/assessment dimensjon, the Outcome dimension, the program inclusive- 
ness dimension and ^he program operation di-mension". Jn combination these 
four dimensrons and the assuKiption of a performance based or mastery 
learning approa^ to instruction cover all of the defining and enabling 
characteristics that comprise a competency based ^ducational program. 

' t/i6 options outl ined-^loag each dimension are not exhaust ive^bit 
they do offer a reasonable sample of the options schbol districts oa states 

• . 1 , 

are likeJy to implement. In combination the options listed provide a 



FIGURE 7. mmttm OF CHOICE IN DEFINING AND IM^LEfeJTIlte A COtgEJENCY BASED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



•A f ROGRAM CHARACTER- 
ISTIC ON V/HICH THERE 
IS NO C410ICE 

(POINT A) ' 

/f PERFORMANCE-BASED 
>APPROAtH TO INSTRUC- 
T I ON/ASSESSMENT^ 



I- 



f^astery of •knowledge 



TyE INSTRUCTION/ASSESSMENT DIMENSION 



Tire ^'Individual izat ion" Of The 
Instruction/Assess^ment* Process 



B 



A, plus alternative/ 
negotiable noeans by 
which to achreve - 
'desired outcomes 



8, plus alternative/ 
negotiable time 
1 imiits wi thin which 
to ach ifve des i red 
outcomes 



The "Personalization** Of The 
Instruction/Assessment Process 



C, fjlus alternative/ 
negotiable measures' 
of outcome achieve- 
ment 



D^ plus al ternati ve/ 
negotiable outcomes 
to be achieved 

' 4 



THE 
,Ol>T|pME 
DIMENSION 



I , .pi us, 
tion of 



I I 

'deroonstKa- 
skil Is 



xxxxxxxxxxxxx;fxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx5;x 



I I I * 

Jl, plus demonstra- 
tion of att i tudes, 
values aad interper- 
sonal or ien"tations 

IV . _ _ , • 
III, plus ability to function 
ef^f actively in i\fe roles 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
'X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



PERFORMANCE BASED APPROACH TO INSTRUCTION l>JVOiVES 

• A statement of out/:6mes desired, fronj instr*uction 

• A program of . instruct ion that facilitates the 

ach ije'vement, of desired outcomes 
' • Measures of outcome achievement 

A record keeping system that enables both students 
and teachers to monitor progress toward outcome-, 
achievement ^ 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXXXXX)SXXXiCXXXXXX 



THE PROGRAM mCLUSfVENESS DI-MENSION 



Selected' outcomes/uni ts 

within course(<<-) 
One or more, courses 
"within a building 
Sequences of courses or 

segments of programs 
'within a. bui Iding " 
Witfiin bujldl^g pro- 

graihs 
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h. 



Sequences of courses 
or segme.nts of^pro- 
grams that cross- 

. cut bui 1 dings . 

District wide pro- 
grams * ^ 

Total bui Iding 
curricul'^jm 

Total district 
curr icul um . ^ 



THt PROGRAM OPERATION aiMENSION 



Student referenced \re- 
vlew, critique, eval- 
'uete). 



Student' ass Is ted (adv^i se^ 
instruct, assess) 

tommunity referenced 
(re^Uw, critique, 
.evimiate) - 

Conmunity assisted 
(advise. Instruct, , 
assess) 



^. Short term program eval- 
ua^ lon/ifliprovement 

: sys tenj ^ 

' 6,^ong teVin program ^eval^ . 
uat Ion/improvement 

system ^ 

7* Ou^>c|UT)e achfeveme'nt a 
/ basfs fcf prog/am' pi ace- 
f ment decisiops 
8. Outcome achievement a 
- - basi's for graduation 



means of ^\\^y\ng a; wide array of prog^ams that vary significantly* in 
focus and operation. ^ - 



' •Gener^Jy speakiog, the^chart has been constructed so that-pro,grams 
"using small numbers ^nd lettefs appeaiflng at the front of the alphabet 

as de^&rijDtors are simpler than programs using Marger numbers or letters 
^appeari/rg later in ^je a fpTiabet . ' hn thi s 'regard exampl es of. mod«'ls- des- 
cr^'^d inXhapter^6 range fr^fn 'Model (Model 1) to ModS'l iVE-h 

^,5,6,7^8 (Model 6). Readers interes.ted irf'seeiiog how tVie various npdels 

t . • • , ■ 

dealt with in Chapter 6 are described by using the'chart are "referred to - 
Figures8, pll&and Figure 13, P%U9- Comparable cHBi»ts are provided for 
-all mode Is^J^scri bed. ^ 



iftAPTER IMPLICATIONS "OF COMPETENCY' BASED EDUCATION 

FOR TKE ORGANJZATIJDN AND OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 



Eyen though competency based education is largely an extension or 
refinement of what- schools alf-eady are doing, its adoption wil.l influence 

how schools are now organized and operated. The nature of these implica-^ 

/ . ' * . ' ^ 

tions will, of course vary with the specific program characteristics 

atjbpted, .for Example, tl^e nature and range of learning outcomes to* be*' 

^demonstrated as a basis tfor gradudt ion, but if the def ini^ion^ ,of competency 

based education that has been proposed ij|^Chapter 3 is accepted, the organ- 

\z^\or\ and operation of schools will, undergo considerate change. ^The 

purpos-e of^tftis Chapter is t© sugjgest what some of tf^se changes might be^ 

^ Each of the proposed defining andenatling characteristics of compe- 

tency based education programs is treated separately in the chapter, for 

^each carries its own implications for the organization and operation of 
schools. Some related implications also are spoken to, ^r example, the 
CQSjit of schooling and the amoun^ of work required Of students, 'but these 

*are treated topic by topic. -The foil' range of impl icat ions that come v^ith 
the adoption- of particular configurations of defining and enabl i ng. char- ^ 
acteristics are treated in 'Chapter 6 as '*al ternati ve models" of compe- 
tency based education, '^r ' , ^ ' 



Before proceeding it needs ^to be point^dk.out that the discussiorV 



follows js rtedessarTly general. S^Decif ic imp\icat ions can be dealt 



th^ 

"^-^ with-only af'ter. a school* or district makes spec i fic( dec i'5 ions about the* 



nature arid content of the var^ous defining and enabl ir\^ character istics 
to be . implemented. Some of the many optio^is that ex^\st for schpols irt 



this regard are outlinafti in Chapter 5. 



^ Outcome I dent! fi cat ion 



ERIC 



Perhaps m^re than anything el se, competency based education is seen 
as a means of clarifying the outcomes desiredfrom education, extending 
these outcomes beyond those typically pursued by schools, and insisting 
up6n clear evidence of the" ach ievement of a particular set of outcomes 
prior to graduation. In many*respects the process of goal settirfg in a 
competency based education program is^much like that in traditional pro- 
grams in that^ 

• Thi broad outcomes desired by a comriunity of it^ •> 
schools are to fee specified; ' 

The programs of instruction offered by schools ^ 
- - ^within a commuRity, -and the ou^ceme§- Expected — • - - - - 
from them, are tjo be, cons i stent ^i th these broad 
\t ^ outcomes ; ^ 

- ' • The courses offered by schools within-a commurtity, 
^ .^ and the outcomes expecfted from them-, are to be 
cons is tent .with the broader outcones; and 

• AM of th% above are to be'guife^.by ari^arfal ys i s' 
, of corvditions affecting graduate?? of education 

programs^ in the future, as well as an^ up-t6-dat;e 
knowledge' of what is known about human development 
and learning. ^ ^ ^ 

^ 1 

Such goajl setting procedures are only^ beginning, however. A ' 

competency based approach to education requires two additional steps: 
m - ^ * ^ ' * -/ 

^ • An insistence that a Minimum set of outcomes ^des i red 
, V » from school ing-b^ sJta.fred in terms of- the derrwnst rated 

ability to function efrect^ively in life rbles outside^ 

• of school (thp set of outcomes desired from schooUng ^ ^ 
that are cal led competencies) ; and . 

insistence that students cjamonstrate this minimum 
sdt of competeocies as a blasis for graduation^ an^ 
that the demonstration of competencies by each student 
be so certified. . f 

Generally speaking, these ^eps make the idertt^f icat ion of desired outcomes 

Hi thin ^ CBE^mode of operati/5n a'nwre demanding process than it has .beln 

tra^di t ionally in schools, and .as a consequence tends to require that , , 
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structures and procedUres be established s't>ec i f i cal ly fo rposes of 
identifying .the outcomes de^sired Ifom schoaling. said qf this v 

on pages ^2 through 9^. * - * \ ^ 

A third practice that" i s advocated in Oregon as an accompaniment to 
the goal setting prdtes's i^CBE adds further to its complexity. This in- 
volves identifying' the*^'^*ndicators" of. outcome ach r^eve^ient (types'of evi- 
dence to be looked to in judg^g whether a desired outcome has been 
achieved) at the same time. that outcomes are being defined. Such a* pro- 
cedure helps clarif^the meaning^of general 'Outcome statefnen-ts being con-, 
sidered, and provides cl^ear direction as to how/each outcome is^rto be 
measured. , 

when these* features are added to" the traditional goa Insetting pro- 
cedures of eduction some of the pOWer of CBE becomes apparent. Tha|^ . 
clarify*t,he goal se*tti,ng process by poirrting to what^wi^] be accepted. as 
evidence of goal achiev^am^nt ; they press for the Qutcbmes of e""ducation to 
be thought of in temjs of performance in out-of -school corttexts as well 
as within schoo 1 /.contexts they demand that Schools go beyond the point ^ 
of rhetoi^c about ach ieving^jsuch outcomes, and obtain firm evidence about 
tteir achievement ; 'and 'they requi r-e^ that, school s link graduat iOfi/and \ * 

certification to tne demonstnated^|hievem^nt of such outcomes. By tak- 

' A ' • ^ " - • 

ing #iis last step .a school $ystem enters fuljy into the arena ot account- 

ability, for it thereby accepts the ob-ljgation to offer instructional pro- 

grams that* will enable students to attain the knowledge and^ ski 1 1 ' required 

to function effectively in out-of-school setting as w^JTas assess their . 

abi 1 ity to do so. » ' ' ^ 
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Outcome Evaluation And Certification 



IT 




' Once desi red"^ earning outcomes' ha\^ been established, a critical next 
^ step, in a competency based pro'gram \s determining how t^ese outcorpes are 
to be evaluated, and how studeThts aire to -be certified as having met or 
not met. the outcomes required for ^raduat iort . ' ' Th i s is the aspect of^ ' * 
schooling that, probably/ is changed most under a competency ^^^^ app.rpach 
to education, for typically outcome meq^surement is a procdss oot^well 
attended to In sckjpols. In CaE it is. central. It- is in- a sense the ^ 
heart of CBE; -for instructiefi in 3 competency bas-^^rogram, as well _as 
graduation and certification, is linked dLr»ectly to outcome measurement. 
So are the processes of resource allocat ion , program ad^aptat ion , .and 
ihe wherewithall to give meaning to the concept of school accountability. 
Of equal i mpoYtance 'i s the" facp that the ^tance<^a district t^kes. witiv 
^^respe.ct to ev|j^uatiQn and certification has n^a^ympact on 'the ]evel of 
complexity introduced to the operation of sch^s, ,and the resources 
^.required for thei r oper^t ion . - * 

W . • ' ' ' * • 

^ Mn some respects the demand of competency. -based ec^i^tion for evi- 

^ ^^^^^ *^ 

dence of outcome achievement is its most powerful feature.* Such informa- 

tion permits students ^to be clear aboirt what tijey are 'trying to achieve; 

it enables them to track the progress they are making; and it enablei them 

'to knpvv when they have achieved what they are hoping to achieve.' T^^lso 

permjts teachers tor be clear about the OuWomes both they an^ iheirTitu* 

dents ar^ trying t<^thieVe. It enables them to track {he progrcS^fof 

individual students toward des'fred outcomes; it enables them to ad 

• ' - * / ^ 

-struction a€;cord in^l y ; and it enables them, to krtlpw when^de^ired outcomes 

' - , ' ^ « • ^ ^ * 

af<B^achjeved so that instruction need nQt be. carried furthei 



sr. These ad-V 
5SS to be sharoTy 



vaijtageS provide a means >f or fhe mstr-uction-learning^ process to be sharjilT* 
focused and more eHf^oAi^ othervyise possible'. 



fihafHy, evidence of 04Jtcome ach Fevemen t T|as a-numben'of advantagcfs 
for school districts as a whole. It^enabjes a^ district, Tor, Example, to 
.be cleaV about the. effect iveness of Its various' instructional programs, and 
.to shrare this information with its patron's.' It also provides a ijeans of 
allocating resources for ^e .improvenieht' of weal< programs, and fo/ marshal 1 
ing community support foV-program improvement on the basis of fact rafher' 
Ihan argument and exhortation* also prtv i de^r^K^Jcjfftl ^f information- 
abodt ou-tconrfe achievement that d i stricts^ increas fngj'y are called upon 
cc^ produce. • . * - ' . % * 

'While the CBE requirement for evfd^nce of outcome achievement is in 
some ways i"t| most useful feature,- it-a'lso'm^y be its mp§t trogb 1 es6me 
Standardized measures of achievenreht do not go far 'toward nfc^r i ng '-the 
needs of outcome assessment within* a c^ompetency based, program. , Tbey do * 
not assess performance jn out-of -school settings; -they do not attend to 
many of the skil'.t and attitudinal o|^omes that dis^ictB desire"; and ' ' 
they are not .a good ^DeadSnFor* provid i ng continuous feedtjack to students 
and teachers dbout performance in relation^to specific putcomes.. In &ddi- 
tion, fnany., parents •and educttoYs feel th^y provide i na{)propri ate evidence 
pf outcome achievement, for t+jey 'are common 1 y"* based on a norm referenced 
ap'prpach to measurement rath# .tf>ah a crj tef ion-referenced app^oac^. 

, As ^ consequence of such Ijimi t^t ions , ' d i s tr icts' attemp^f i n^ ta impfe- 
merft a competency based approach to education are faced with the**task df 
ha^jing to develop . the tools to "Ssse^s the vast majority, of outcomes desired 
from schooling, and to do sp according to the principles of crJterlon- 
i|Bferenced testing. * ^ , ' > ' ^ . 



f - 



For persons who are kr\owledgeable concerning the* pr incfples of 'rnea-. 

♦ * » . * ' 

' ^' ~ . ' ' ' • . 

.sureineat, and for teachers and admfn^ strators who knov/ Kow muth time m)d 

^nergy are required to develop, soynd teacher-made test?, th,e -fnagn i tude of ' 

sui^ a task i s 'af>p^rent . Not only is the technology of cr i ter ion-ref^er- * - , 

enced testing' still primitive, and the number of persons fami i iar wi'th the, 

technology limited^ the resojjrces required to 3evel(?p and use "the tecti-' 

I 



no^l^y on .a sc^l^ implied by CBE are sizeable. Given existing tDnstraint; 



on most^schobl budgets large pools of new fesources are nat' 1 i keiV vto be 
found, and as ^ consequence districts that ^^si^ ^ CBE mode of '^perat ion 
musrfind v^ys to channel existing resources to the assessment' funct ionC / ♦ 
They must al$o fihd ways to make d(?iiwith relatively unsoph i st icateci' mea-, 
sures of'outcome achievement, ftr the number 6f such measures to be developed 
rales against a high degree of sophi stication in the , f.qimed ia|e!y foresee- 
able future. * ' ' . ^ . . 

(f fjL^nds within a district are channeled to .the assessment* funct ion , 
a related,*decis ion wii; ha\^ to be made* Should' they be placed ip the 



hands of te5:9chers so that^^^l^ assessnrjent./unction can he carried out in , ' * 
conjunttion with instru^ion, or should they be placed in the^'h^nds- of 
district 'assessment -personnel who would work cooperatively w^th ^'teachers?, 
.•Th'i s w i r b^^ a matter of district preference,, though, o^ous J y the'ded- 
sion made Trt this regard ha^Htf^jof" implications for staff development and 
th« ongping operi'tio.n of schoaU*. ' ' ^ * ' ' 

So there Is a dilemma withTii C^E. On the ohe hand it offers a set of 
procedures for* the design and -operat ion of, schools that starids to Improve 
con-sidlrably the qual i ty and jjt i 1 i ty of schooling; On the other Hand It 
requires knowledge, expertise, and* resources that at best are barely with- • 
Iq fiiie grasp of today ' s' school s . 



. Nowhere is this more evident than^in the assessmeat of learning 
outcome's. Whi le nationwide testing efforts 3*ich as Proje'it talent and 
the National Assessment of Educationdl Progress are developing procedures' 
for assessing competence in relation to aer€or;nance in Tife roles, much 
st^il'l needs to be done before school di^^tricts of average s i^ze' and- wi f h an 
average resource Dase will be able to ilmplement an assessment system 
appropriate to competency based educ^t(Mon. Clearly, the?* long term gains 
Anticipated from the competency based education movement re'st in part dri'^ . 
the technology of outcome assessment. 



"^The Design Alia~^erat ion Of Instructional Programs 

V • . . . . ' ■ 

' / Mt has been argued in the preced i ng»page5 t(aat. the careful and coh- 
tinuous assessnefit of ^ the o;jtcomes desired from schooling contributes 



toward the achiewment of those outcomes CSE places arv added' uemfind -on. 

- ^ ' ^ . • ^. 

schools, hdwever, by way of. outcome achievement. This i's the requTrement 

that in^tn%ict ional programs^be linked logically and directly to** the out- 
comes desired from school i'ng, ai^J^^^Jth^ instructional programs fae*judged 
successful only when students are able- to attain tjje ^outcomes desired 
through the operat iofi^of those programs. . ' . 

.Operat'ionaJ ]y this means that jnstriictionial - prpgramsj, courses within 
programs; and units of instruction with*fn courses inust be estabf isheid -on - 
the.iasis of o_utcome5 to be Achieved rather than d i scl P-l l.rtfe^ to be taught 

or course titles lu be mamnamed. 

\ ' , ^ ^ . • 

Such 'an' approach to curricti^um and instru?:tion has majpr impl icat ionsi 

for the structure and operation oi. schools. One of thes^ is' the* organ i-zg- 
• • * ft 

tion of schooVs^arojjnd courses* In a competency based approach to- schoolr 
ing students ar*^^lik§1y to -engage in modules of instruction de^signed 



promote .part icul a r learning outcomes, instead of enrolling in courses that 

''have the mastery of a particular body of subject nfafter as the i r "object ive. 

While a number'of modules^could *be linked together in the form pf a course, 

a course' structure need not be maintained unless it is judged to be an 

effective and efficient unit of organization for curriculum development 

/ and instruction. - 

• ^ ' . ^ ^ \ ' 

, Another implication of linking curr icul urn and instruction to outcomes 
to be a'chieved rather than disciplines to be taught is i^n the nature and 
range*of learning experiences offered. -To remain consistent with the 

6 

principles and practices outl iried in the.previou^ chapter^ schools adopts 
ing a competency based mode of operation have little option but to provide 
a wide range of al ternatrveH earrrfTrg-^-exprerfences for« the^^ch ievement of 
each learning outcome desired. The* ri^ te^r^dependence of the concepts of 
mastery learning and i nd i v idual idi f ferences in background, ability and 
•learning styles ni^ke alternative learning experiences for each outcome a 
logical necessity. , 

For learning options to become functional within the context of on- - 
. -going -Instruct4onal programs, however, means must be found by which they' 
can be^^^y exercised. Minimally, this requires fc^ conditions: (1)' 

T 

a means by which students and instructors can sift through the optioQS 
available a^d arrive at the learning activity that appears to be most ^ 
appropriate for a particular -student working towardf a particular learning 
outcome.; (2) a means b/ which a learning experi^uite Qan^ be tried a second 

• 4 

<fr 'third tirne if the des r red outcome is ndt^chieved; (3) '**f lexibie 
treatment o/ time in relation to outcome mastery and demonstration; and 
(4) the offering of alternative learning experiences on ^a schedule fhat 
permits reasonably free and repeated access to them. Most school s ^reflect 



in their ot>eration today some of these conditions; few reflect them^all 
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As in the case of assessment, the practicaT and 'financial imp"! ica^ 
tions^of linking curriculum and instruction to d,eslre^ learning outcornes 
are $i^fble. Vhile the technologies of mastery learning and modularized 
instrud^llp are reasonably wej 1 established the task of trans 1 at-l ng the 
instructional program of a school into. such a f ramework^^and th«n pre- ' 
paring faculty .to f unct ion feft i ve 1 y within It, i^ one.^hat requP^es 
.pot 6nly a great deal of time and energy, but uf^sual'ly skijlful leader- 
snip as well. Also, a-s Spady has pointeJout, there are^still other impl 
cations that attend such a^sSift, for it calls into question 



$chool organ- 
\val id ity of* 



"...three fundamental bases' of traditional 
ization and practice: (1) thfe meaning and 
serf)es,ters, quarters, ^nd class periods '^s base&-/or* 
organizing instruction and conductthg eva 1 uat ion. .for 
cert if i cat ion purposes ; (2) t^e meaning of a c^na'rse — 
whi^ch typical fy cons i st's'.of as much content as arf 
instructor can fit into a given number of class per?ods 
for most students within a given quarter or serrvester; 
and,(3) grading practices that reflect comparison* 
across students within semesters.^^ without ^"cri- 
terion base as a standard Tn lighjt of these points, 
.the shift impl iecj by CBE from time-^sed i^ outcome-^.^ 
based principles for school organ izatlonj^esents chd4-^ 
>enges.to established and t i me-honored '^Htt i ces thatr 
fT}ay be difficult, if not impossible to ac^jmodate.'' 
'(1976, p 7r ' \ ^ \ ' 
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Personalizing The Instruct ion-Learni'n^ Process 
* ' ' - " ^ . 

competency^ based aj^roach to education perqitS' the instruction- 

learning process to be persona l^jize'd in a variety of ivays.;-; The./fbst 

obvious, aad^probdbly th^most effect i v^e., way to do so' i s' through ' the' 

personalization of the instru'Ct;^onal proces-s. In keeping with the pre- 

ceding di.s9ussion this can be done through the provision of 

^ * •/Al ternat i v^e leaning e<i>€r ienc^s for -the realfza- ' • 

tion of eatch ouXcone des i red ; 



• An opportunity for students to negotiate preferred 
Jearning experiences, gi've« differences irf.b'fck- 
Aground, learning styles, arfd the indicators' to bfe'. 
reMed upon as evidence of outcome,, ach i evement; 
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An opportonitV tfo j)ursue a(|particular learning 
• actPvity (and achieve a particular learning out-. 
cQme) at differing r^tes.of speed and over dif- 
•^ering i^i<ts time; 

• An opportunity to choose to extent possible* * - - . 

the instruction an(J assessmeni staff with whom' • 
to work in achieving a particular outcome; and 

' 1 • • An- opportuni ty to engage in as mgny different 

learning activities as needed, or to work through 
a particular learning activity as many times as 
needed, to achieve the learning outcaim^s desired. 

'A less obvious but equally effective avenue ^to personalization is ^ 

through students being aDle to negotiate the outcomes to be' achieved [ 

through school ing,. wi th the exception perhaps of those required for grad- 

uationf If school districts adopt this pornt of view, and also identify 

only a small number of oi/tcomes to be demonstrated in order to graduate,' 

students essefntial.ly should be able ^ .ta i'^lor the i r school programs^to • 

their own interests and abilities.** • * . / 

Another way in which a competency based approach to educat ion, can b6 • 

personalized is through st^udents' being able tone'^tia'te the indicators- 

'to be used as evidence of outcome achievement. i^i3> approach; to personal- 

izati^on. is ba^ed on the recognition that evidence'npHT' outcome achievement 

can take a wide >)^riety of forms, ^d that 6ne,kind of evidence cafi be a\ 

good as Mother. The following example will serv« to illustrate*. OnH 

student might choose to demonstrate <he ability to read at a level "re- 

qyired tq^-function in, contemporary sol^iety (a competence to be cjemonstratei 

for gj|raduat ion) by read ing .and* interpret ing cqrrect 1 y the meanjng <if a 

S€^rjes of '%ev^s paper articles, legal contracts tnerchandi se^ labe^ls, recipes, 

or automotive repair manuals. Another student might choose to demonstrate v 

the same competence through^ ceadtng and demonstrat^g a grasp of the mean-,, 

i ng of passages from Shakespeare, articles in popula^p scientific and * 

technological journals, existing laws and administrative rulings governing • 



advertising within a state^ and a manual for assemb 1 i ng. a motor ' scodter-. ^ 
'Either set T)f ind icators .would seem to be acceptable as evidence of ability 
to read^ at a Uvel required to function effectively in contemporary soc^iety 
and yet they'are sufficiently different in 'Mnd to acconinodate markedly 

differrent interests, and perhaps • abi 1 i t igs , fn the two students. * . 

> , • • 

Syi] another way a competency based approach to education can be 

personalized is through students' be i ng able to negot iate the -spec i f ic mea- 
sures to be used in obtarning evidervie of outcome achievement, and also 
the level of performance to' be demonstrated^ on these measures as evidence 
of satisfactory achievement. These two avenues to persorra'Tizat Ion link 
directly to- the j* nd i c^tors to bemused as evidence of outcome achievement-. 
The specific measures to be used to obtain evi^jjience of the ability to read 
and understand legal contracts, for example, would-be d i f ferent%rom the 
measures- used tp^ obtain evidence of the ability' to read 'and understand 
the meaning of articles j»n current technological and^scientific develop- 



ints, though the general approach to measurement would be similar. As 
I consequence of these d i f ferences ,^ the level of performance to be demon- 
:rated on these measures as evi^dence of an acceptable- level of 
Ihievement aTsa'would differ. . ^ 

The ratic>nafe underlying the assuil|)tion of the need tc personalize 

. ' ' 0 

the instruction-learning pr^ocess -wi thin a competency based approach to 
education is many-sided. From, the point of view of the mastery learning 
model that-is central to CBE,'the ava i 1 ab i l|>ty of alternative learning 
experiences -an'd the opportunity ta have as much time as needed to achieve 
afi outcome are essentral. From ^the*poj nt- of view of a student's willing- 
ness'to engage inj earning activities an opportunity to influence a large 
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proportion of the outcomes to be pursued whMe in school, •and an opportunity 

. . ' ■ - - - / . ' \ S ■ ■ • . "* 

to influence the manner in which they are to be acjj^eved, becomes'an 
important consideration. From, the point of view of matching instruction 
to individual differences in background, abilities, and 1 earning' sly les> 
the provision of a wide range of learning options, ai^ an opport-unity fpr 
sti/dents and instructors to negotiate the- part icu 1 ar 'set of options tjnat* 
seem to be most appropriate for a particular student working toward a 
particular outcome, becomes eminently sensible. 

Above'all, there is the assumption that the opportunity for students 
to be- actively involved in identifying the outcomes to be worked toward 
^in school, actively Involved in identifying tj^e learning activities to be 
gursued in achieving those outcomes, actively involved. in identi fying' the 
indicators and measures to be us^ed as evidence of outcome achievement, and 
repeatedly held accountable for t;he achievement of outcomes as a basis for 
progressing through school^ -is the be^^t possible kind of learning experi-' • 
ence' for becoming ^^1 f-di rected adults committed to life-long le^rning^. 

' . I mprovPhg The I nstruct ion-Learn ing^roces's 

The concept of competency based education has emerged as much fro(!ff 

the princip associated with a sys t^ms . approach to education as wi,^ ' 

any educational movement, and therefore^ holds'as central .the principles of 

feedback and continuous adaptation and Correction, -Applied to irvstruc- 

tion this rTfeans,\op6rational ly , that an ins truct ional - program iys viewed 

always as an approxmatlon to the program ultimately desirdfd, and is ^ 

subject therefore always to improviement. It' also means, that fpr improve* 

V 



ment to occur, ev i^denc'e must be obtained to the ef fecj/i ven^ss of an 

. ^ ' ' ' 80 • " 



* instruct ional program with students^ and eviden«e*as to what in the . 
program seems to vVcrlf. and not work* Finally, it meaVis that some' pro^ * 
vj'sion must b'Q ma.de within a s'chSol system to systematically review evi- 
dence of ^jfogram effect i venfess determine what 'aspects 'of a prog ram 'need 
to be improved, carry out the jmprovfemehts called for, and^ resubmit the^'' " 
improved program to .the 'ent i re testing, evaluation and ioiprovement cytle. ^. 

Thebi'et ica] ly , '|||^ approtsch t6' i nstruct ion ^(dhd curriculum) improve- 
s)^t is continuous. Practically, it cannot operate in al 1 i nstr^t iona 1 

>arreas simultaneously, and a poi^«t is reached eventually beyond .which 
further improvement of a program is unwar'rajited so^long as the outcomes to 
be achieved are maintained. » . • 

To act Ln a manner that is in keepFng^with this orientation to in- 
s^tructional J "inrnvement* districts need to identify*^ set, of curri^ular 

.areas in which- to carry out such evaliilit i ve-adap^tat ive studies , implernent 

the studies , ^make the changes needed, and then move on to. new areas^^ 

study^ The- number of curricular areas to be addressed in a particular 

• „ year., and the number of tiTnes 3 pafticular area will be reviewed before 

4 

4 ^ . 

the insti*uct ionaJ f)rogram withk^i it is judged to be acceptable, ^11 depend 

on*aa*interplay of the resourced district has to g,ive tO'Such activities. 

and the relative effectiveness of instruction within a particular program 

area. Programs that cons i s tAit I y fail to yield. tNe learning outcomes 

^fes4red obviously must be improved (or the outcomes des'i red modified), yet 

there is a limit to the resources 'that a district can give to sjjch improve- 

meht act iv'i ties within a particular per foci of time. 4 \ 

The concepts of general systems theory apply "to .^1 1 aspects of ^rC^ol-, 

ing, not just to instruct-ion .• Program management and governance prticeduVs^ 

accounting practices^ staff assigoment and development prpcedures , -s upport 



services **such as counsel incf, busing, and health services and relatioff^*' 
ships with paints an<l other members of the community are' as subjep.t to 
evaluation and improvement activities as'\nstruction\ In 1 i ke fash ion , , 
districts are, as ,obl igated to design and. carry out such activi tics'as 
carefully and as consistently as they do. In the area of instruction. A 
syltfems theory' view'holds that all aspects of schoaling are interdepen- 
dent; that the syst^nT^s. a whole is only as good as,* its weakest part; and 
that all aspects must therefore be subjected continuously to evaluation 
and improvement. Much of the power of a competency based approach to i 
education rests on an honest commitment to these principles, and to the 
development of procedures and afl^cation of resources to car ry' them'' through 
Fortunately, development within the past decade of the methodology of pro- 
gram evaluation has provided many of the tools to implement these ideas. 



Involving Parents ArKi Members Of A ^ 
Community In The Process Of Education ^ 

Competency based education is based on two as sump t ions^ about the in-' 
volvement of parents ^nd members of a^ community in the'educat ive process. 
The first is that it is desirable to have the patrons of a school be in- 
volved in policy decisions that affect the design and operation of school 
program^. This rests on two premises:' (a) that involving people in 
p.Unning and policy divisions leads to a feeling of own^rSh ip .toward the 
programs that result, and this in turn to a heightened commitment to them, 
end (b) that c^rmnitment to the pur*poses and programs of a school by its 
patronsj^ enhance the likelihood of these programs bein^successful . 

The second assumption is that parents and "members of a corpmunity are 
more likely to become Invol ved in the educational process? under the condi-. 
tigns of a competency based approach -to s^oling than, they have in the 
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p^st. ' a-lsp rests on.twp premises: (a) the commitment withi^CBE to 

making the outcomes desi rfetf frocn schooling explTcit and public, and to 

extend the outcomes of^schooling to Include successful perfbrmance' of life 

rolei, invites the participation of parents and member^ of the community 

in (Jeciding^vJInat these-^utcomes should be; and (b) with the adoption of rol 

re la ted, outcomes as 1 egj timat^ .goal s of school i ng much of the instruction 

and assessment to be done in relation to the acquisition and demonstration 

' . ' ' 

of . such outcomes vvi]l be carried out by persons in k community other than 
certificate school personnel. More is said about this in Chapters 5 and 6 

\ 

t 

^ The Management Of Schools 

Under the simplest of cond i t ions the ^anagement of»a school system is 
a complex undertaking. Unfortunately, the adoption of a competency based 
approach to schooling adds €o its complexity. Having to specify unambig- 
uously the outcomes expected from schooling, making these outcomes public, 
andensiiring they are supported by the community is*one factor that re- * 
quires a great dial of time and energy on the part of administrators. This 
is especially t^e ^ase o^/hen'a sdiool system ?a«i(its outcomes that reflect 
the ability to function effectively in life roles outside of school". Being 
sure that evidence is being collected on the effectiveness of instructional 
programs 'in achieving the outcomes desired of them, and adaptipg programs 
that are not achieving the outcomes des^'i^ed, also requires a -great deal 
of administrative time and effort. ,So too does the tracking of progress • 
on the part of student/ through ^e var ious ' i nstruct iona 1 programs offered 
by a district, the trjpckin^g ;of progress in relation to the competencies 
to be demonstrated yfor purposes of graduation, and ^ccK^rd inat ing the>ir\- ^ 
creasfed involv-emen^ of parents a nd^ members of th^J|te)uni ty in' the process 
of educatiof? general l}. " /' » ^ 



As' yet management structures and proceduj^es have /'not evolved to 

/ / 

accommodate these added complexities. There has be^ no need for th^ip to 
since competency based programs only nqw are becorjnng operatipnal. /Such 

structures ahd procedures will emerge as they ar/k needed; t3oWever, for if 

" f ' ' 'i 

a"* program' i s to functi^on at all i-t must have a- funct ional centr^alized 

\ 

management sys'tem. / * 

' < / r * 

.One development tf^at i S' likely to eme/gis in th-is regard is the re- * 

finement-o/ school manaljement structures/ in terms of classes of decisions 

that n^ed to be'^made wit^hin des i gnatec/l eye 1 s of, school organization. 
« * 

While hot altogether different from what is now done administratively, it 



wi'II sharpenVthe central ize^dec i sion making process by (a) fdentifying 
the major ca terries of djecisionlfe that have to be made within a compe^ 
teniy based mode of operai^ ion ; ' (b) tailoring decision structures- and pro- 
cedures to each particular? category of decision to be made; (c) tailoring 
oarticipants i'n the decisilpn making process to each category of declsibn 
to be madd; arid (d) tailoring the collection, analysis and- reporti ng of 
data to be used in the decision making process "to the specific require- 
ments of each decision to be made. The assumption underlying su^ri a p[j6^ 
cedure is that different kinds andMevels of decisions require cfiffer^at 
kinrfs of structures, procedurer§ , participants and data, and Ji/ly wh^ all 
of •,th«se\ are matched will the decision marking process be car/ied o/t 
effectively and- cf f i cient 1 y within progranfe as complex a$ ihose Envisioned 
here. The' dec 1^5 ion structure within the' competen<iy base/l e lempitary 
teacher preparation program at Oregon College 0/ Education fleets this 
point of view, as does the Handbook For. Program Eva l/at ion /that has been 
developed by tthe Mid-Willamette Va.lley Consortium For Edufcatigpal Improve- 
ment .jj^eaiende with both suggests the utMitWof th^concept (Schalock, 
Kersh and, Garrison, I976; Schateck, Keegan, Sjj/ulda ^d Thompson, 1976). 



A factor jjUat adds even further comptexity to the task of managing 
a con^petency J&ased education program is the pr^S5 upon such programs to 
operat-e on tne basjs of information ^s to the costs and benefits xof pro- 
grams offei^ed. This is in keeping witfh the general responsiveness of the 
competency^ based movement to the concept of school accountability. WhiTe, 
. developer/5 of competency based education programs have made no assumptions 
about st/^h programs costing less than traditional prog?%/ns , ^they have 
assumed that in the long run CBE programs will provide greater benefits *• 

/ " > • . 

per unf^ of cost than traditipnal programs :^ Methodolbg i es for conducting 
« 

cost-benefit analyses on competency based educational programs are now , 
being developed (iiathaway, I976; Schalock, Kersh and Garrison, 1976), and 
, should be tvailabJe for application soon. 



The Governance Of Schools 

In some respects the governance of schools (the setting and imple- 
mentation of policy) is made morg complex by the ^adopt ion^ of a competency 
based approach to schooling; in'other respects it is made sitnpler. Factors 
that; add to the complexity of governance include the requirement that stu- 
dents achieve the outcomes of schooling a 'community deems . i mfiortant in'\ 
orde^ graduate; the press for schools to operate orj^the basis of cost 
• and benefit information about programs of mstruction; and the fncreased 
participation by parents and members of the community. in the process of 
school i rtg general 1 y. Factorts that'^end.to reduce th6-r€pmpl exi ty of govern- 
ance include being clear abput the optcorpes to be achieved by a district; 
having good^evidence as to ^he e^^tent to which these outcomes are. being - 
realized; and having available good cost and benefi't information abqut 
alternative prbgrams of instruction. < 



. . • Depending on local school board response and communi tyVaU i tancy>- * . * 
^ ' • r - ' ' \ V ' 

the increased participation ofr.parents and members of J he conrtanity in the, 

educational process may or m»y ndt^impl-ify the governance' propes's . If 

a board establishes procedjures by which parent and comtfiunity involvement. 

arel recognized and utilized, added complexity wil'l be kept to a minimum? 

If a board chooses not to utilize or recognize community involvement when 

the cbmmunity wi^hJs. to be involved, complexity will tte increased! The 

impact of a competency based approach to education on the relationship^ I 

between teacher^associat ions and local boards of 'education is of yet unclear, 

* Related fmplications • , 

To complete the discussion of implications that follow from adopting 
a comRetency based approach to education, some' implications of a different 
kind must be considere<>: These can be represented best as "Things dBE 
does not do'^and* need to be understood in order to maintain a balanced 
perspective about the 'competency based education rtovement. They can be 
summarized in six statetmeri^tV . > ^ 

, 1. The cost of schooling will not decrease. 

2. The process of -schooling will not be s impl f f i.ed . \ 
• \ ^ \ The Work demanded of students will not be Tess.* 

4. Differences between students will notJ>e diminished. 

' * ; . ' X 

5. Students who graduate from a competency, based pro- 
gram will not be equally competent. 

/ • i * 

, 6. St^udents who i^raduate from a CBE .program wi 1 1 not • 
\ be assured of success in later l^fe. 

- Each* of these topfcs is treated briefly in the' paragraphs* that foil 

\ ■ , . , ■ -fo: 
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The Cost Of School ing . " ^ ' K - 

In all lii^eliKood a fully operational competency basep- educa-t ion^l 

program v^i 1 1 be more cos-tly^than a traditional -Rrogram, The trad^-pYf 

is that both" the short anci lohg term-'berfef-i ts ga ined per unlt'^of co^t^afe. 

likely to be greater for competency based programs The results of the 

costs-benefits analysi^s at Oregon College of Educa^fion with r.espect to 

teacher educatiorr, though limited to an analysis of short term costs and 

.benefi t>^ supports th is. concl us'ion . . 

While the ratio of benefits to. costs may faver a competency bas^d -i 

s • \ 

^approach to education, ^particular I7 over the long term, the immediate 

question- is: How much will it cgstfbeyond what education now costs? At 

present there i,s no evjjJence'of this kind for^the operation of elementary 

an^ secondary schools^ There is evidence from'the Cf^E 'study of competency 

based teacher ecfucation) affO for whatever it is wprth will be reported. 

OCf found that it costs the college onl% $62 per y^ar per student 

more to. operate the prof ess.i^na 1 year of its competency based elementary^ 

teacher education program than it did its earlier program, and this pro- - 

gr^nv reflects all of the defining and enabling ch^aractv i s t i cs o* CBE .pro- 

p6sed in the present, monograph . A hidden cost asso'ciated with the pro- 

gram is an estimated $5J 0 per student per ye^r cost'tha; i-s borne by f 

cooperating schools for the added supervision and assessment called for 

by the new program. (School supefvis^ors spend an average of fouV and a 

half hours per week supervising studentil^n the new program, compared to ' 

an average of two arid a half hours^.per we^k in the previous pVogram.) 

But this added cost tq schools appears to be offset by ^he added benefits 

that come thVQugh teac!ier participation in the program, and through the 

contributions that better prepared students make* to. school programs. 

. To operate suc^*a program, OCE has ha^ to shift resouic^^s formerly 

-.. ' • 87 102'. \ ^ " ' ■ ••• 



allocated to classroom instruction an:d. assessment (for purposes of know- 
^edge ahd skiil mastery) to 'sifperv i s ion and assessment in field settings 
(for purposes of cgmpetency acquisition and denionsrxat.ion) . This same 
kind of shift probably will need to occur in elementcTry .and secondary*. 
programs, ^ In terms of costs and belief its, OCE views'tHis shift in reso.arces 
as reflecting a ^reorganizat ion of priorities in terms of kinds ^ outcomes 
'*to be achieved, and thus' regards it as^a benefit rather than a liability. 
Another encouraging finding aboTTC^cost ftlhm the OCE s.tudy is the 
rel^ively small amount of extra money required^br program development. 
Development costs amounted to. only 10 percent of their oMginal estimate, 
a^figure that is essentially unheard of in days of- spi ral ing prices and, 
co6t overrur\s. ' These figures' reflect in part a "m^ke do'' * philosophy on 
the part of the OCE faculty and admini'strat ion , but in large ^part the^i* 
reflect the philosophic comm/tment of the faculty and administration to 
design and implement a competency based prognam that caf> be. operated within 
the resources curi^ently available. to the institution. 

The' Complexi ty Of -^School i ng ^ • . * ' 

A competency based* approach to education in no way s impl i f ies * the 
educational process. It brings ^order, direction apd Clarity of pifrposy^ 
to education, bcJt it does not'brlng srioplicTty. 'The foHfiwing are major^ 
contributors to its cotfip 1 exi ty : the process of clarifying outcomes and 
indicators acceptatle as evidence of outcome acbi evement r. bbta ining trusf 

worthy evidence of outcome achievement; designing instructional programs'.^ 

* ' f ^ ' * . \- ^ ' 

that ^^y[de alternative learn,i.ng experiences ^or the realization of out- 
comes ^Sslng evidence of outcome achievement 's a bi^J^^.-^r program place- 
meAtfflnd oel-tification decisibrv^; personalizing the fn^struction-learning- ^ 
eVBfjpation process; eval uat i ng -program effectiveness orf the basis of 

■' > ' ' ' ■'. ■ ' . 
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V ' ' ' . ■ . ^ 

lefirning outcomes; adapting progrSTfc until they promote the learning 

s 

outcpmes 'desi red; allocating resources on the ba^is of outcomes desired; 
and operating programs that prepare staff to function effectively within 

f ■ . . . ' * 

^ competency based approach to schooling. 

. . ' > ' ^ : 

Fortunately this added complexity is not so great as to make it 

imposs i bl e- to manage. In almost all respects competency based education 

simply Represents an elaboration or refinement of what teachers and* 

administrators already^dp, or would like to do if "the system" were only 

a bit different. Cornpeteocy based education represents good pecfagpgy, 

anfl teachers and administrators grasp quickly the principles it embraces: • 

What takes time and energy, artd in Some cases ^knowledge and technol ogy " 

that does not yet, exist, is the impl efnentat ion t)f the principles of CBE 

within the context of ongoing school programs. ' T^ie mechanics of assess- 

r ' ' ' ^ ^ ■ • * 

mer^t, data management', and the 'personal iza^ ion of instri/ctipn represent 

major developmental efforts forViost schools, and a major reorientation 

to. the instruction-learning proces\,for most teachers. The interaction 

of the various characteristics that make up a' cpmpetdn<fV based program add 

even more to thei r cofnplexi ty . The? exper ience' wi th. competent^' based 

teacher education, however, indicates that with tim^ faculty and adtpln- 

istrators learn to function within the context of competency base'd pro- 

gr^s as easily and natura'lly as they function within present day programs. 

Work Demanded Of Students 

~ 7 : ~^ , • 

^tq^mpetency based education makes no assumption aboi/t' the amoiKit of 

work required of students, w'hat it does assumfe is a di fferent / kind of 

work. Students wi H 'be drearer ^bout the outcomes tQ be achiiveid ^ many 

of these 'outcomes ,wi 1 1 b6 of.,the i r pwn choosing; instr-uction will be linked 

' . , / . 

word directly, ^o specif ied Ilea rn ing. outcomes ; a wider variety of learning 
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activitfejs wjll be pursuisd achieving particular ou*tc<)mes; many putcijfnes 
will be linked m^re directly to 6ttt-of-school circumstances; a portion of • 
instruction will take, place in contexts outs i de of school; and students 

• ■ t \ - ■ . • •• 

will, know clearJy whether and when desired outcomes have been achieved. 
In this sense learning^ wil 1 become more goal directed and varied than it 
often is in, school today, and students will assume more. i h ft Pat i ve in 
defining both what the outcomes of school ing^ha 1 1 be and* what learning' 
experiences are to.be pUrused in achieving tfiem.^ Whether more or less 
work will^be involved will depend on the nature and number of the outcomes 
to be v^orked toward, the level of performance expected in relation to these 
outcome^, and the number and kind of Outcomes ' pursued that are not re- 
* quired >.fcr graduation. . f , ' • 

cTi'f ferences Between Students . • • ^ • 
^ ' ^ / 

Competency based education carries no threat of reducing differences 
between people, ,\n fact, as CBE is now conceived, it should heighten such 
differences. A greater ^clar i f i cat ion of the outcomes .des i redyof 'Whool - 
ing, an opportunity for students to select from among these outcomes those 
that are^mo^t' appropriate to their own interests and ab i 1 i t i ^s , ^nd som^ 
assurance that outcomes pursued will in fact be achieved, arje all ^features 
of competency based ^ducation thatyfre desi^ned<to encourage and extend 
differences between students. The added commitment withi^ CBE 'to adapt- 
ing learning activities to individual differences in background, ability, 
and learning style, and to allow differing amounts of time for individuals 
to achieve part icular outcomes , is also designed to both heighten the 
awareness of individual differences and to respond to them. 
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On the basis of what has just beeh said prpbably is obvicJu^ that. 

students who graduate .from a competency ba^efi program' wi 1 1 ^not be equally 

» ♦ ^, ■* 

competelit. Many people , however , on first encountering the concept of 

\ , ^ r 

competency based educat ion assume that one of its basic premises is to 

^ ■ ■ . ) ■ ■ 

assure that all students ge>ing through such a program wiiybe "equally 
competent;" tp f^jnction in out-of-school contexts. This simply is not 
Tfthe case. Competency ^ased edulpat ion , assures the, achievement of a mini-^ 
mum level of competence on the part of those graduating, but not equal 
competence. In this respect competency ^ased* aducat ion ensures only the 
achievement of the foundation of educat ion 'that a comhivnity dierns desir- 
ab<e.* In every other respect* CBE js designed to sharpen individual ' diS- 



ferences, and enhance-each child's achrevement ii^ relation to hKs or h4r 
potent I al . ' . , * 

■ I.. ■' • 

Such a v.iBw of .the purposes of competency based education is in part 
philosophic, and -irt part a simple recpgn i t ion of the reality, of differences" 
An^approach to education tharf 'is not i5;ommitted to facMitating the optima! 
growth and development of each chfld whJleat the same 'tfrn^ 'assuring a 
minimum floor of competence/ for a'Fl children, and faci M tatirfg both in 
full r.ecognition of the i nd i vfdual . i f ferences involved, would be untenable. 
On the other hand, an^approach to education 'that -assumes that school's can 
overcome individual differences in learning^ abi ULy and background^to the 

^ pbiot thajp^all chiK^r^n can be equally competent woul d be naive. 

A host of factors contr i bute^to competence t^esides sctidoljng, for. 

example, abi 1 i ty, experfences in tiie home, energy, and the psyphoTogjcal 
health and*makeup t^at permits learning to be pursued. Of these various 
factory, schooling may be tt^ least i nfl uent ia 1 . No matter what th? 
approach to schooling, the reality of indiviSual difference^ dictates - 
t^at most studentjs who graduate will reflect minimal c^hnpetence in* s'^me 



areas 'and unusual competence. In others. Soi^ students , of course, may . 
be unusuarlly competent* in all. areas, and others' barel y ' competent in any„ 
but d i f ferences* of this ragni'tude a?e rarely attributable to* school ing. 

At best, CBE can ensure a minimum Jevel of, cgmpefence for "dealing with 

* ' - / 

selected life roles, and more should not b6 expected of it. 

Forecasting Performance In . • ^ , > 

OutrOf'Schoo.l Contexts ' 

Graduates of competency programs w(ll not be assured of succesi in 
later life. ^ The work of. Jencks et. al,, (1372) and others .ha^demonstrated 
^th^ tenuous 1 i/kage between schooling and success 'in life, and apparently 
it is even 'more tenuous than yv^s suspected in the^past. Success in Tife 
is a function of a multitude of circumstances, and depends only, in part 
Qn specific competencies.* MoKeov^, success is determined by/performance ^ 
in'a number of life roles where a wide range of com^^encies come to bear. 

While schoQl cannot^ensuce ^uccess in life, it can enhance each, young 
person's chances for success by reliably and efficiently promoting essential 

competencies. Schooling C3n m^e a difference (Smith andL Orlosky,' 19-75)1* 

• • . , . ' / ' 

^nd competency based education represents an approach to schooling that 

^ ... • * • 

* • » ' 

offers the piromise of clari fying and enlarging that difference. 

•^ ' • 

r 

Fos^ter ing^^ndependehce In Learning,^ And 

A 'Commitrn^nt To'The Value Of ^>Qrning I * • ' 

Throughout One's Life * - J 

Some of the major benefits th^t may enfierge from a competency J^sed ' ^ 

approach t^* education and some would argue the most important ' benefi ts 

bf all are fndirect. .The$e are the benefits of learning how to learn; 

leaVnirig.how to define what is important to (?e learned; and experiencing 

th^ lasting satjsfaction that cotos with having learned something that; 

< f * s ' 1 

is deemed important. ^ * * 



It is assumed that a continuing opppttuhiVy to he 1> ^define ar\gi ricgo- 

tiate what is to be iearhed^^ai' cOnt inuif\g' opportunity t;o define and nego- 

; . - ' * - \ • . ' - - ^ . ' . 

• ' ^ * »^ * • 

tiate the learning .adt i vi t i es ' to' be -^grnseidy'^nd- a confl'nuing Opporturtity 
to identify and assess .performance irt relation to whatsis to be learned 
-wfll provide wel.l estai>l ishe* habj ts of learning. Participation in scjch ' 
df> approach to schooling, arid the achi-evement tha't goeis with it, sWuld - 
enhance satisfaction with schooling and TOximize one's commitment to o * 
learning throughout Tife. ■ ^ . * , ' 



< 
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•; •' CKAPTER 5. OPTIONS TO. BE CONS I DERED -IN THE . • * 

DESIGN OF COMPETENCY BASED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS . 

The design of , a. competency based educatfon^ p^rogram 'f©r a particular 

- ■ V ... ' . 

district, or for a'parti.cular school within a district, requires a set of 
d^cisrons not- yet cansider;ed. These are decis iops about. content , f^r the 




propose.d defining «jid enabling characteristics of a xompeten<i^f^xbi$ 
to education ^aR§- no reference to content, than i nd i cat i ng that § 

proportion of the oatcoraes to-be pursuecTby studeats are to reflect the 
ability to function effectively in out^of-sc.hool context^, and tlia't^ jsome 

of these -jn turr^ are to be demonstrated In order to graduate,, the charac- 

• ^ * ■ 
teristics say nothing about what these outcomes are to be, what form indi-' ^ 

ndards of per- 

•rorrT«nee are to oe, Nor ao cne;^«p^aK'^ co cne materials andf;p'rocedures to 
be, used In ' trans lat ing conten-^ i.nto* operat ional programs. . . 

In short, the *def i n i t ipn of dompetertcy based^educat ion that ha^ 
proposed M for all intents and. purposes a process* def in i t ion liavinq - 

. ' ■ ' ^ . 

decisions aJbout the content of educat-ion — and the rnaterials and procedures 
used to^ convey conteftt- — ^strictly in the hands 6f implementing schools. 

Deci.slons about contenB^of course have nfiajor implications for vhat 
happens in s^cho^ls/ They also have major ^'impl i cat ions for the'^cpst of 

schooling, and- for the difference schools are likely to make in the lives 

N * ^ \ • ' * * 

of cWl||lrfen and'youth. By all counts detj'is ions 'about content are as 

-^I^ortant aj^decisions about process , and^ commun i t ies^ that wish to imple* 
ment'a competency, based a^ppfoach. to eciucat ion Inust arrive at^such decision^ 

^for l >each o#-t^he defining and enabling chai*acteristics that hes been dis- 
cussed. The purpose of this cPlfepter is to draw attention to this fact,^ and 
to illustrate the kipds of content related decis io^^that must be made if ^ 

• ■ : ■ 103 ■ ' . 
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a competency based program is to.be implemented. Since content decisions 
- • If 

relative H'the enabling characteristic^ of a comp/ete^y based program 
wilj^epend on decisions made about defining characteristics, illustrative 
decision opt'ions are,.provi ded only for the defining characteri sties ,af CBE 

* prograois : • • 

* ^ . Outcomes To Be Achieved ' * « ^ 

• - ' ' * ' ' ' / ^ ' ' ' ■ . * 

Central to the implementation of any competency based program are the 

.'outcomes to be achieved throu^ schooling. A^ompetency. based program 

starts with the outcomes to be achieved, antl ends with evidence of how well 

^i^ll^ey have beeh achieved. J.t takes as ^ first principle of operation the 

•assumption that the outcomes specified are appropf"iate and meaningful, . 

and that'stijdeats achieving tWse outcomes will be welt equipped to f unc- , 

tion in contemporary society/ To the extent that this principle is violated, - 

•or in any way *d imi hj^&i^ed'ni its effectiveness, the power of competency 

based education ^t^make a difference in the education of children arXd 

youth is also diminished. 

One way to increase the* 1 ikel ihbod that \he outcomes desired of ^ 

school ing^a^ appropriate and meaningful is to insist they be established 

only after a careful analys'is'of the nature of the society that gijaduates 

of educat ional programs will be entering, both present and anticipated 

• and an equally careful analysis of human development, and learning. By 
considei|[ng this information in conjunction with the knowledge that has 
accumulated within the disciplines the appropriateness an'd mean ingfulness 
of ^oals established for a school system should be enhanced cons i.derabl y . 

As wTth alt other aspects of a competency based educational program, 
the matter of outcome identification as well as the analysis of what is 
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known about devel opnent 'and learning, is a continual process. The'-out- 

^ ^ 4 

ccynes selected as a point of (departure in such a program need to be rer 
viewed per lod i ca 1 1 y ,to be. sure they continue to ie appropriate. The - 
questions listed in. Table 9 are auggestive of the options availabhe to a 
community in identifying the outcomes^ des i red from its schools. . 



Outcome Evaluation And Certification • ' 

As indicated in Chapter k (see pp 69 to 72) , once desired learning 
outcome^s have be^n established,- a critical ^next step in th6 design of 
competency based prog rams is to determine'^how these outcomes are to be 
evaluated, and how students are to-be certified as haviw met or not met 
the -outcomes/ requi red for' graduat ion . • This is the aspect of school inf 
that probably Js changed most unddT a competency based approach 'to educa- ^ • 
tion, for •typip'al 1 y outcome measurement is a process not well attended to 
in s:chools. In CBE it i^ central. It rPin a sens.e the he^rt of CBE, for 
instruction in a competency based progran^^ as wel T as graduation and 
cert i fi cat ion , i s linked directly to oqtcome measurement. So are the 
processes of resource allocation, program adaptation, and the wherewithall 
to give meaning to the concept of school accountability. Of equal import- 
ance is the fact that the stance a district takes with respect £0 evalua- 
tion and certification has major impact on the level of complextty intro- 
duced ^ the operation of schools^ and the resources required for their 
operation. 

For all these reas<)ns the decisions reached by an implementi^ng district 
aborft outcomfe evaluation and certification are of critical importance. 
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Table 9. Questions To Be. Cons idered In Identifying The 
Outcomes To 8e-Achieved By A School System 



District Level Outcomes 

, How broad or narr;^^* are these to be? For example, are they tb reflect the 
learning outcomes expected from each of the various. instructiona 1 pro- 
grams offered by a district, or ace they lo cross-cut programs? Are they 
to be^ tied to subject matter ai^aas, or are they to be essentially philosophic 
in nature? How many district leyel outcomes are there to be? Ten? Twenty? 
•f I fty? - . , , • , • 

Whad kinds o^utcomes will be emphas izerf? WIlLthey focus on knowlecjge and the 
basic skrlls <if reading, writing', speaking arxj computation? 1 they focus 
on physvc^ ski lis?. Mental heilth? Attitudes and values? What life-roles 
will be Iook«d to as a basis for Jdenti fying the ccUpetencies to be demon- • 
strated for purposes of graduationl . \y , • 

Are outcomes at the district level to b^ measured? If so, is a particular I«ve1 

of achievenient in^ relation to these Outcoifies to be required for graduation? ' 

If district level outcomiBS are not to be assessed;- are they to be Inferred from 
'•'i^' program level outcomes? " * 

"building Or Proferam Level Outcomes 

'How broad or narrow are these to be? /For example, are they to be the "terminal" . 
•outcomes expected from a p'artrcuKar program of study, or are they to be a 
set^of outcomes achieved at varic/us stages in the process of schooling? 
How will these outcomes differ ffoirf district level outcomes? How will they 
trelate to them? / ^ 

What kinds, of outcomes wfH t^e emph^ized? Will these also focus on knowledge 

and basic skills? On physical skills? On attitudes, values, and psychological 
well being? Will building or prograo level outoolnes be tre^ed ai "compe- 
tencies to be demonstrated for purpose* of graduation^? 

Are outcomes at the building or program level to be>m«asured? If so, is a particu- 
lar level of achievement in reJatiqn to these outcomes to be required? 

hf program level outcomes are not to be assessed, are they to be inferred from 
the achievement of course level outcomes? 

Course Level -Dutcomes * ^ ' 

• • - , ' " " * 

How broad or narrow are these outcome^^ to be? '^^ 
What ki-nds of outcomes -wi 1 1 be emphasized? ' 

Arf outcomes at the clas^or course Jevel to be measured? If sb Is a certam 
level of achievement in relation to these dutcomes^to be required? 

How are class or course level outcomes tp be related to program level outcomes? 
/To district level outcomes? ' • 

If course level outcomes are not to be assessed/are they" to be inferred from* the 
achievement of individual studfnts in a course? . 

Will course level outcomes be treaterf"as "competencies to be 'denpn strated for pur- 
poses of graduation"? (or the] reverses, can competencies .requ i red for gradua- 
tion be demonstrated through the achievement of course. lev^l outcomes?) 

. • Individual Student Outcomes' 

Is each student to meet ail 'Vequi r^outcomes"? 

WcM fong may a student take to complete required outdomes> 

Are there limits to the number ^nd itind of "elective" outcomes that a student 

may p\irsue? ^ X'"^ ' 

Are required and elect i.ve outcomes to be found only in the, context oV courses 7 1 
If required or elective outcomes are to be pursued outside'qf courses what are 

the nature of these outcoJnes? ^ ' * . • 

• ' 1 12 

: vi . ^ — rf-/. 



. The design of the evaluation-certifflbtion process within a compe- 
• tency based approach to education Involves five s^eparate steps: 

1. Identifying indicators' tp be used as evidence of 
^.butcom^ achievement; 

* 

2. Identif>ting the measures to bemused in obtaining 
evidence of outcome aohjevement; 

'3.^ Identifying the level of performance on a particular 
, meas.ure (the "performance standard")^ that will be 
^ accepted as'^eviden^e of outcome achievement; 

^. Identifying the pro<<edures to be fq\>owed in judging 
Whether performance meets the standards that have 
fbeen set"; and * - [ ^ ► 



f 



5. Identifying how a school is to'certify that a student 
has or has not met an^ acceptable level 6f achievement^ 
and how that level of achievement is to be displayed 
in relation to standards. ' - 

y 

TIjese five s^ps obviously are intei^^epSndent , and decisions made in rela- 
.tion to one will' affect decisions made in relation to another. Moreover,' 
sonp decisions have to be made before others. For example, identifying 
jhdicators to be looked to as evidence, of outcome achievement can and 
probably should occur at the time outcomes are i'dent i f led ,- but establish- 
ing standards for performance can occur only after measures have been 
selected >Or^.t he assessment of performance since performance standards - 
depen'd directly upon the measures of ^formance used: Given thfs' kind- 
of .interdependence, and the fact that i-t is not possible ifo arrive at 
•decisiqns.aboiit I f^ve items at the same t ime, quest iops ' that Jieed to 
be considered when reaching decisions a'boujt each item have been prepared 
separately. These appear in Tables 10 through l^^. As in the case of the . 
questions Tistea in Ta&le9, the questions' that appear in Tabjes 10 through 
\h are intended to be illustrative only; they are' oot exhaustive, and they 
are n^t intertded to reflect the constraints of local circumstance. 
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Table 10. Questions' To Be Considered In Identifying 
Indicators Of Outcome Achievement . 



-4- 



District Level Outcomes 



If district level Qutcoffies are to be evaluated ,^ is f/erformance on standardized 

achievement measures to be used as ev''idence of outcome 'a'ch ievement? - ' 
Are measures of studentf' performance in* relation to course or program outcomes 

to beused as evidence of outcome ach i evement at the district levelj 
Are judgrr^i^ of a ,$tuden^.'s peers, pafrents or me/nbers of ^ ''commurf i-ty evaluation 

t5am"YO b^-used as evidence of the achievement at the district leveH 
Are some or all district level outcomes to be treated as "tompetencies. required- 

for- graduation"? Do indicators, of outcome achievement assume different. 
* propertje^s for outcomes required for ,graduat ion than for outcomes not re- 

quired for graduation? 

e * \ \ Bylldifig Op Program Level Outcorfes 

If biuilding or program ,1 eve! outcomes are tQ be evaluated is performance on 

s't^da^d!2ed achievement measures tp be .us^d as 'evi dence of outcome achieve- 
m^ntr ,\ / V ' . ^ ' ' . 

^*Are rtieasures of student perforjnance in rel.ation to course level >outco=fTies to be 
/ accepted as evidence of out Qome achievement at the buijding.or program " ; 
"^leVelJ . " ^ ^ ' ^ : ' ^ _ ^ 4 ^ 

Will a'"speqfal set of fnea^ures ^e' developed arid ^^sed as «v i dence of outcome 
a cK/i evement; at the building or program Jevel? 
*-Are judgments of a studeati's peer^, parents or cnembers of » a community evaluation 
team t# b'e used as evidence of outcome ach i.eVement at *the bu i ijig, or pro- ^ 
^ram leveJ?* ' ^ v 
Are some pro^g^ram level butc'omes to be trea*t1^<i as vccappetenci es required for grad- 
uati.on?' j)o indicators of outcome ach i^eve'ment assiirtie different properties^ 
^ * ^ for outcQmes- requ i red for graduation thaa for outcomes not required for 
^ graduation? ' ' / 

* . ^ * Course Level Outcomes • • 

JWiM teacher mide t;ests be accepted a^ evy|{ence of .Outcome ac^jievement at the- 
class , or course level L Will teacher ^ddgment , based on i' review o^ wprk 
done or products produced, be accepted as evi dence ^at^ t^h i s level?* Will 
peer jij^g^ment. based pn ^participation In. work activities or a* review of^ 
%^rodupts produced? Will jmigments'of a student's parents or members of 
a community eval«yation teim? * ' " ^ 

. ^f some course level outcomes, to be. treated as competencies required for grad- • 
uation, ^^do. indicators of^ outcome achievement assume different properties 
for outcomes ' required for graduation than^ for outcomes not required for, 
• ' -^graduation? . * ' y 

Indi^v^ual Student Outcpmes ' * ? / 

^ ^ . / ' 1 

Will ;t€A^er judgment^ based on ,a review of work done or products 'produced , be 

' ' accepted as evidence o^f outcome achi^emknt for- individual* students? Will 

peer judgment, based o*n participation in'work acti vj t i«s* or a' review of 

products prfaduced, be accepted? \/ill judgrhents of a student's parents^or 

/nfemb'ers 6f a community evaKjaticin team? - I 

. - 



Table M . ^Qu^e«C ions To B« ConlW«red in Stitcting * 
' H«iaiur«s Of Outcofnt Achi«v«n»nt 



• ■ ' , . ' . ■ ' ■ V ' 

^ * ' » Oi$tt^lct L«v«i OutcowM ' 

. . , • . . (TN 

if'somt district 1tV«l outcoms ar«^to b« assessed throiigh y$« pf star 

achiavenvnt testa, what tMts spaci f icaH y '4re' to' b« utad? • « " 

If m^suras' of'ttudant parfona#nc« In ralafion to prograR^utcoaits/ara^to b« ^ad 
as ^Idanca of achlav«fflan« aQ this taval, what 'iTM|uris spacKf >ca{ 1y 4r% to 
ba Ajsad? . ^ , ^ r ' 

ff p«aY Qr pirant 'judgaants/'or ,tha ju49^|aflts of a cbwauoi tt' aval ion taaw'ar^ 
to Ilk lisad^ as' avld^ncar of outcoa^ attylavamant , what form aFa thala judgmaftts 
•^,taka?' Ratings? Obsatvpt fon#l tj-#c0rdf'? ' Evaljuatfbfvof ^r^ducts. prbducad? 

, ' '4^ Jul 1 dln^srf)r :Pr^r4m-Lava1 Outcoaies 

% , rj^>, » . ^ ' , * * 

if s^ma ppogrkm lava! oUtqpmaS ara to ba aisassad/tHfough usa of ttand^diza^ V 
^chievemant tastfs> Wh«t Casts specifically arrf to ba usadT ^ * . ' 

lf«sp€Clal njaituras ara to ba davclopad'^^or assasf i'ng ^ui 1ding;^or (SrogrJ^ lava! 
ou^c««as,'what form will stich m^'aiurM taka? WMl^thay ba /^^rjtaVioftr ' 

* ^ rafarjinced" me*sti?as>? Will, thty* ba "do** i'?j4;af^raftC|d*^ Tnais'ura*? yjll.thay 
"-^ ba terminal maasuras» that fl|, dUtcomas ^s^e^ ohif «t »he cofflplefion, of 

t>)^progr%0», or'w^H thay ,ba n§asurari of outcomes dainoHstragid thr«Qughput ^ " 

.tha program?- * • . • ^ ^ W , • . . \ ^ ^ , . . 

If ?—r^cr^^r%nt judgments, or .[th^ jud^nants_^of a- community eva I iMion^ 

ara,ko ba used as evW«flc« of program levWl outcort»e'*ch ievteiaflt , what fo«m 
■ < wiN- these judgments take? FUtings? i^SifrvaC^oaal records? Evafuati^ortti- . 

61F products ^roduced> ' ^.^ . . J. ^' 

' » ' \ ^ \ kt ^ ' ' ' , * ^ • 

* • >, ^ ' Cou r»a Level •Outco<nas ^ > ' . 

•i i ' • * * * I ' 

'If teacher made,, tests are to ba u|ed m ^vTdaflce of dutcpma act^levam«it at tha 

course 1ev«Ji, what 'kind of XiSk^r nia4«f tests Should be^couraged? Xlso, ' 
shoCild thay ba treated is "f^^term" or^^l^ir^N' axaninatiofl|^'^^or should ' 
. i thay ba dasignad to assais . pJrf<^'nBaffice in ralatlorr to f rparttcular ovCcomi 
whenaver a st^tidant or group'Sf. stu^hts^fshas ^''Im Cv^liiatad In'relatiorv 
td that outcoiaa? ^ ^ : '\' / 

If teacher" Judgment In relation to Vr^ucjci'.produced 5y ituderlL^ ?s to ba used 
» ''as evidence of^utcome achievement at t^* course' leva f. are these judgihients 
. to be in the form of 'rating^? Will there ba asjefcriptloh of^he strengjchs 
%r4 weaknesses of the, pin»di/cjt/ eccompenlad ^y an'*4valuatjve Judgment fiJ<h^^ 
' as a better grade or pffs-fall grade? % .* , \ ^ ' \ ' , ^ ^ 

If spiecial naeasiires ^a re tp^be d^vf^oped for as'siMsIng ,^rse*.level outcom^V 
' what form will such measures take? 'Will thef^^ erlter ld(t*c«/%renoed 
, maasuijesl^ Norm* re fa fenced maasur^is? Ogirvi I if* re^*^,«9^*d maesuras? * ' 
If a studefit^s- peerji, o^ saeeone ilse from the commun i t y*. I*s to Judge |a student's 
products as evidencerdf'cAitcome achiavemaftt; what fornix sho<ir1d their Judg-' 
'ments take? > ' ' 1 ( ^' - ^ " 

If ^eectlar or'peeV jifiidgmepts are sou^t etout pfrformence outside the oontext of 
formed <^x,% and pi^0«bct, reviews , whet fohn s^ld such' J jud^mehu take?' And 
' whet evidence ^shiould be collected tn support of such' judgments? Should judg- 
ments' take*^ the form of ratings or tetter grades', end be f^portejl by .video' ' 
tapes or observatiofi records? Would tlie pooled Judg|Ments o/ two or three ' 
Independeet observers about* the qualltfy^f performance be accepted? 
if Individual student outcome arl to be, combined, and iroa'lyzed for purposes of 

* determirftng bourse level outcomes^ how Is this' to be done? ' , 

MndividtUI Student Outcomes . > ,^ ' 

, , . r • . - 

(Alt of the questions asked. 4 p relation ^o course level outcomes apply to the, 
assessment of Jndividuai student' outcomes^ V 



t 

liable 12. (Questions To Be Considered In 
Setting Performancp Standirds 

T 'i 



' District Level- Outcomes 

If district leve) outcomes are to be assessed by means'of standardized achieve- 
^f\t te»ts, wh«t norms are to be used In establishing the level pf perform- 
^ <ence desired onj.,th« part of students in the district? How the desired 
leve^ of perfortoiance to be established? 

If district level outcomes are to be meesXired in terms of pyf^rmance in relation 
to bujldiDQ or program 1^«vel outcows, how are .perfonMncr standards^ Jo be 
established? Are th«y/to' be estabj^lshed In terms .of the perfoj-hance of.stu- 
d«ifts*!n th« distrlctfwho have co<tplet*d a program of study? Are th*y. to be 
established without reference to student's actual performance within a 
prgfram of ^tudy?. Wh^ dtfference would It mtke-tONSuch declsfons ?f -pro- 
gram level outcomes ^weVe assessed by meAns of criterion or dome In- referenced 
tests instead of norm- referenced tests? 

If evidence«of outcome achievement is to be In' the , form of judgments fbout per- 

»^ formance or products, are performance' st4fr>dards lo b% In ti^ form of ^^par- 
• ticy-lar rating or grade, for example, a ratkig of 3 on a 5-point ^cele, or 
a grade of C on a scale of A W. F7 Do performance standard* that lnvol>e 
judgments require stJtem«nts' abovt the niimbtr of tines 4 student's perform- 
. ance is to be observed, and under what condition^ oV the number and Jtinds 
of products to be reviewed? * ^. 



Building Or Program Level Outcomes 



(All of the questteo^sked In 'i;elat ion ,to performance standards for dlstricX 
level outcomes apply to the issue of performance standards for buildfng or 
progranf level outcomes, thougtt "program level" outcomes n«ed to be substi- 
tuterfor "district level " .outcomes where apprbprfate, ) 

Course Level Outcome's / . . - ' 

Are performance standards for outcomes^expected from a particular course to be 

erf ter lon-ref«rertced or norm-referenced? I'f they are to be cri terlon-referr 
•need, how are these standards to b% establ ished? . *And do'they apply to all ^ 
stud«nts^wi thin a course, or only to students who tan meet such standards 
withih a reesoneble period of time and with a reasonable allocation of • 
resources? yf performai^t standards fop course Uvel outcomes ara to be 
Aorm-^eferenced; how^'ere the^st^dards to be established?^ 

If judgments by teachers ox peers '^out performance or^products are to be used 

as eiridence of outcome achlevl^ent, *re performance standards to be In, the ' 
form of a particular ^r^t ing or grade? Do performance standards at the* 
^urse level that Involve judgments require statements about^the number of 
times a student's performance is to be observed, and under what conditions, 
or tbe number ^and kinds of products OS be reviewed?^ 

indivj^ual Student Outcomes- 

If teacher made .tests are adapted as evidence o J' outcome achievement for Indivi- 
-dual students, how are performance standards for these tests to be estab- 
lished? is an expected perfofiMnce level to be set wfthout reference to ^ 
•actual performance on the tests involved, or are performance st,andards to ^' 
be established in light of student performance on the test? ' (this Is not 
'to be donfused wl th a ssigning norm-referenced standards; It deals, rather, 
with being sure t|f^he performance standards set are realistic, given the 
ability and background of students, the time available for I nstruct ion, the, 
availability of instructional resources, etc.l 

If judgments of a student's work or a student's products *re to be taken as 'evi- 
dence of outcome achievement, what* form should perfowianca standards take? 

If judgments by teachers peers jboot performance^r products are to *e used 
as ev^'dence 'of outcome achievement for indlvidttl students, are performance 
standards to be in the form of a particular rating or grade? Do perform- . 
ance standards Involving judgments require statirwnts aboUt the number of 
times a student's performance is to be observed, and under what conditions, 
or the number and kinds erf products to be revTewed? ' 
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Table lp3-^ Questions To Be Considered }n Evaluat;ing 

' { Student Performance In ReUtiorv To Standards 



, ' ' District Level dutcoaies ' ^ * - 

If di.strict level pAjtcbmes ace to, be measuVed, how is performance in relation to ^ 
^ these ditcomes to be ^valuated In terms ofi^ the stBndar|Ut.that have been set 
/ for tljem? Is this to be done by district personnel'^ ancTr^ortetf- t^o' parents 
». and teachers? Js it to be. done by building I eVe T personnej in corf;^Jnction 
with parents'-^d^students/and reported to the school board and cormiunity ac 
Mrge? Is/it to be 'dorxe by persons resppnsitJle ^for- the admi n i strait i.oa of ^ 
. instruct lo^^l. programs within the distri^ct^ *nd^' reported to appropriate 
.school, &>tthorJ ties? ' Same combin,ation 6f theSe? - . " . 

t Building Or frograrii Level Outcomes ' * 

^If building or program level, putcoaies are to be measured,- how is performance in ' 
relation to these qji^ttops tote eyaluated in'terms.of the standards that ■ 
have been set for theJnT Is tfis to be^done by district personnel and re- 

, ported to" parents- and teacher's? l-s it to' be done by teachers or aides 
and reported to the^^chool boafd and comnunity af'large?. Is it to be done 

. by, parents and students? Is it to be dc*e by persons responsible for the 
administration of instructional programs within the byilding, and reported 
^to appropriate school authorities? Is it to be done by teachers responsi- 
ble -f^r instruction that occurs within programs, and reported to appropriate 
district 'personneH Some combination of these? 



Course Level Outcomes 



If course 1 eve 1 .outcgmes are njeayured how is peoformance in relation to these 
outcomes to ^be ,ev.a^l uateS m terms of the standards that have been set for 
^ tbem? Is this 'ta be done by district personnel and reported to parents 
and tdWch^? is it to bf done^ by teai^ers or aides and reported to the 
district at large?. By Individual students^ in conjunct ion wi th parents 
and' members qfUhe community at large.? Is 'it to be done by. persons 
responsible for the admini stratfon of the instructional program wi th i n 
wh^ch a course rests, and reported to appropriate school authorities? Is 
it to be done by thfe teacher responsible for instTuction within a particu- 
lar course, with reports gping to>arjBAts, principals and other appro- 
priate school officials? Some ■c6mb^natio^ of these-? 

* lndivildud.1 Student Level Outcojnes ^ ^ 

Haw is an individual stu^dafrt's performance ih relation to the standards set for 

a particular outcome 'to be" eva 1 G^ted? "^By his or her advisor? By the insVuc 
tor-res()onsible for facilitating the development o'f a particular learni*ng 
outcome? A jury of peerS? A jury composed of a peer^, a "teacher^'and a 
member of the community? Some- comb inat ion of thes-e? ' * i 
How shpuld the procedures used in evaluating performance in relation to starjjrfards ; 
- vary for. outcomes to be demonstrated for graduation as opposed to outcomes" 
not required for graduation.? ' Wov<fshould' they vary for outcomes relatinq to 
"cpmpetencies" as opposed to, outcfi?es that function as "enablers" of . compe- i 
•■-"ce (e.g. , .knowjedge and sk*i 1 Is;? 
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Table 14. Questions To Be Cons{<lered Iq Certifying 
Outcome Achievement 



* • ^ Outcomes Required For Graduation 

Ui 1 1 , numerical ratings that correspond to^prfrformance ^ip relation to standards 
' set for each outcome to be demonstrated'-- where the numerical rating/ 
reflects le$s than acceptable performance, acceptable performance, of out- 
standing performance bemused? .Will a simple passrfail or acceptable- 
non-acceptable descript ion of performance in relation to eacJh outcome to 
be demonstrated be' used? vyill there be 'som# wr i tten de5«i>ption that 
- .summarizes performance In relation to standards set for ^ach outcome to 
be demonstrate? WilT'one of the above translate into a "prafile" of per- 
formance across all outfcomes to be -demonstrated for graduation?- Will one 
of'the above be accompanied by a portfolio *of wor^ and performance evalua- 
• tions for each outcome to be demonstrated? ' . ♦ ' 

Srtould certif icat'ion and performance display procedures vary for **competenc ies" 
to be demonstrated ^nd *'capaci t ies" to mastered? ' 

« 

Outcomes Not Required For GTrajluation 

Should the same procedures used' for certifying the achievement of required out- 
comes be used to certify the achievement of outcomes not required for 
, graduation? If not what'procedures , if any, should be useci? Would simply- 
listing the non-requi r;ed outcomes that have in fact been demonstrated be 
i , sufficient? Would listing is schools do now the various learning eX"per- 
iences (courses) that students have taken as a means of achieving required 

outcomes be sufficient? (It is possible, of course, to deal only with 

performance jn relati*on to required outcomes in the certification process. 
V/hile Ipg'icalJy consistent with the philosophy of competency based educa- 
tion, this would lead to. a loss of considerable information that could be 
of value to.^the graduate as well as others.) 
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The Design And Qperation Of Instructional Programs 

Historically, instruction in schools has tended to be organize^ 
around subject matter rather than welt defined outcomes desired from the ^ | 
eckicational process. While competency based ,educ^ition is in no way anti- 
subject* matter In i ts. or ientat ion , it does require that instruction be 
organized primarily in relation .to outcomes rather than' dj^ci pi ines or 
some other organising framework. To the extent that desired outcomes 
are tied specifically to a discipline, of course, instruction within V 
competency bast^ program would be organized around the discipline. 



Fortunately/ a good deal Kas been learned during the past half decade 
about the organization and operati'on of instructional pr^grams'Vor* pur- 
poses of targeted outcome achievement. The experience of competency based- 
teacher'^e^ducation with modglarTze3"i nstruct ion , and tBe eJlger ience^ga ined 
in mastery learn^g prograr^s a^t the elementary and sJbQQda^ level, have-^ • 
provided a v^ide base o^ experience in this -regard-. So too have the lon4 ^ 
histories of work in programmed inr$truction and the development of specific 
skills within military aqd industriaT-settings (Crowder, 1959; GJaser, 1962; 
^)orsh, 1962). Surpri^s ingUy , Instruction in relation to ^e development 

ity (competence^ in job or life roles outside of a school context 
also has a long history, though it o^en goes unnoticed. This history 
draws heavi4/ on the conce^)t of^ supervi s ioa wi thin the context of prO- 
.fessional preparation programs and industry. Collectively, these v'arious 
histories of experience with instruction toward targeted outcomes provide 
a rich base^for planning instruction within the context of competency bas\d 



elementary and secondary pVograms . " 

Independent oP the various structures and procedures employed in 
competency based instruction, and independent of the subject matter ar#a 
within which instruction occurs,, competency based instructional programs 

i 



will always have three deliining characteristics 



• Both:; content and process are clearly linked to the 
/ outcomes desired; - ' 

_ • Clearly identifiable alternative learning experiences * 
are provided for each outcome to be^achieved; and 

f Performance ii;i rel ation^ ta establ ished ^tapdards is 

clearly relied upon as a basis for program placement 
decisions, including program e^cit and certification 
decisions. 

SofTie>of the options tha^ adopting districts have in relation to these 
three features of competency based instruction are highlighted bjfethe 
questions posed (n Table 15. ^ i ^ ( 
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Table 15. Options 'Tp Cons i^der^d .In Reaching Decisibns About The Design 
And Operation Of Competency-Based Instructional Programs *y* 



The Linkage Of Content And Process To Qytcomes Desired 

Is instruction to b# '^dularized" — thit is. divided into well defined units 
of instruction that take their focus and orgarni^at ion from, the particular 
/ outcomes -to "be achi«ved1 If so, are the. Instructional modules Jo be "pack- 
aged'* so that students may w6rk through them at their own leisure? Are in- 
structional modules to be thought of mare broadly than individual learning 
packets, and have included in them some lecture and small group learning 
activities? Will the concept of moduUrized Instruction apply to instruc- 
tion for purposes of competency acquisition and demonstration, or will a 
different view of Instruct Ixki have to emerge to accommodate the demands of 
competency acquisition? Will the concept of modylarized instruction apply 
to the achievement of outcomes that ari primarily attitudinal or social In 
nature? * " • " 

If competency besed instruction^ Is not organized within the framework of*modules, 
how is it to be organized?' Are^ourses still an appropriate unl^t of organ- 
ization for Instruction? Are Individual frnstructor's? Are teems of instruc- 
tors? What are the implications of CBE for the organization and use of ifi- 
structlonal resource centers? What are the tmpl leaf Ions of CBE for the 
organization and use of textbodks and published currlcular rr^terlal? 

Apart f rom theorganizatiooal implications of competency based education, what 
are Its implications for instructional strategies or methods? Are some 
kinds of outcomes acquired better thrdOgh use of particular instructional 
strategies or 'methods? Are some strategies and methods effective In rela- 
tion , to a particular outcome for some children, but not for others? What 
do we need to know about outcome-aptitude-treatment Interactions that we 
do not presently know? , 

. The Avai labi I ity Of Al ternatlve Learning 
, Experiences For The Achievement Of Outcomes 

How many alternative learning experiences should be available for the achievement 

of a particular outcome, and Kow should these experiences differ? For example,, 
should there be at least two I'earning options, each of which makes use of 
quite different kinds of learning experiences? Should there be » range of 
options available for both gifted and non-gifted children, as welt as chil- 
dren who will require more time *d effort to achieve the outcomes desired? 
Should alternative learning outcomes bw^ailored to fit children who have 
"preferred" learning styles? To what Jvtent should alternative learning 
experiences reflect the interests and preferences of instructors rather 
than students? 

A Reliance On 'Performan^ In Relation To Standards 
As A Basis For Progr*n PI acement Decision^ 

Should there be the requirement that students engage In learnFng experiences 

oriented to'the achievement of a particular outcome only after .evidence hai 
been obtained as to a student's 'standing with respect to tbat outcome? 
- (The matter of p re-assessment, and program placement on^th^ -basis of pre-*" 
assessment data. ) y 

Should evidence of a student's progress toward the achievemenT of a partleular 
outcome be. collected systematically during the course of Instruction, and 
ufed as a basis for-pl-annlng next steps In the Instruction-learning process? 
If so, how frequently should such information be obtained? What measures of 
progress in relation to outcome achlevefrfant should be used? Should progress • 
frtpisured be reported? How should such Information be reported to students? 
What is the student's responsibility for acting upon such Information? 

Should students be requ^ed to demonstrate mastery of a particular outconye befor^^ 
working on other ^tcomes that are assumed to depend on Its achievement? 
How many outcomes should a student be permitted to work towaVd* at any one 
time? How long should a student be permittad to work on any particular out- 
come, anxl how many times should a student If. permitted to challenge an out- 
come without demonstrating mastery? 
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Table TS (Continued) , , \, 



Are all outcomes required fpr graduatipg lo be ach ieved . before a student can* * 
'graduate? W^iat vvduld happen if ail but one or two requ i red\jjtcomes ,v;ere 

/ • able to be, demonstrated, and addi'tional .instruction seemed to make no dif- 
ference jn terms o^ the mastery of the one or two outcomes uncompleted?^ i 

Are the standards, set for outcome achievement nevfer to be modified to accommodate 
individual learne^ cOcumstance, or will, the realities of settings and in- 
dividual charajcteristics be allowed tc5 erttdn deci*sions about outcome mastery? 

To what extent will outstaoding performance in relation to outcomes desired, as. 
well as poor performance, be pecogni z^ed in the certification process? Will 
certification and the description of performance ig- relation to standards 
be designed to provide as much information as reasonably possible about 
the strengths, and abilities^of indiviudal Students, or'will it be designed 
to indicate'only that a student has, met or not met graduatiorl reqi^i rements? 



Personalizing The Instruction-Learning Process 



/ 



> As discussed in Chapters 3 and 4, the 'press to personalize the in- 
struct ion-1 earn! ng prdcess comes from two sources. The first is philo- 
sophic;* the second is pragmatic. Ph i losoph i ca 1 ly , i nst ruct fqn ^nd the 
outcomes to be achieved through i nstruct kon , should be adapted to roeet ' 
individuaV di f ferences in learners. Pragmatically, they mjust be. With- 
in a masteVy learning approach to education learners must have both access 
IP al terhat i ve -meaT^s of-achieving desired outcomes and varying amounts of 
• r t\y^ fpr their achievement* Within a competency based .approach to educa- 
tion, where a portion of desired learning outcomes assume the form of 
abjlity to function- in life role settings, there must, also be opportunity*' 
to adapt out^^es to fit individual differences and circumstances. As 
Ichalock has^poin^ed oqt.VeJsewhere (197^), so long as the outcomes of 
schooling, are defined primarily in terms of the masteVy of knowledge the 
personalisation of instruct iqn and assessment — with'Yhe exception of 
having to provide alternative learning experiences and varying amounts^ 



^ of ,time is optional. As outcomes become more complex, ffbwever , -and * 
demanding of 'performance in job or life role s i tuat ion^ , , the instruction- 
learnir\g process must of necess?ity become more persoB<bl and idiosyncratic 
in. jts operation-. This dilemma, ^XJEm^ J^^^ point of graduation^c^rt^f i- 
cation decisions^ is pointed up by the last set of qijestions that appear' 
in Table 15. . . 

Given tl^ rec^ui/ement 'that competency based education b« personalized, 
how Js its personal iaatispri ot occa^?f^e opt iofi||^program designers face 
iji this regard-are essentially endless,', but the questions raised in^^^ 



Jable 16 are at least suggestive of way^to proceed* 

( / 




Improving The Instruction-Learning Process 

As indicated. repeatedlV, a dominant feature of competency base 
education is i ts'incorporat ion of systems principles as a basi* for "pfo- 
gram improvement. The elements involved in such an apq^ach have been 
4 described in considerable detaij, on pp 77 \6 79. In implementing system-; 
atic procedures fqr program improvement , ^Iq^ever , formative and surmative 
evaluation stCidies assume a critical role. At least fcjyr kinds of evalua- 
tiprr data are useful in undertaking program improvement effort*5: (a) data 
- on the acceptability of program practices ani procedures to program parti- 
"cipants; (b) data on the performance of staff within the program; (c) data ' 
on the costs and benefits associated with the program, ^including the aclxteve- 
ment of learn iog outcomes desired from the program; and (d) data from 
research studies designed to determine the long-term effects of the program. 
^Soroe of the options. aval lable to school districts in obtaining such informs-^ 
tion are suggested by the questions listed Jry^b\e 17.' 

ri2^ • . ^ 
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Table 16. Qvcstlons T9' 8e Considered In Personalizing The 
Inscruction-LearRing Process 

" . . - . » ^ 

^OutcoitSes Required For* Graduation ^ 

To what extent wj 1 1 students be ab1« to negotiate the outcomes required for grad? 
• uation? Are thesa^ to be fixed by the district, with all students having to 
, demonstrate mastery of the same set of outcomes, orwill students be- pit r- 
' mttted to pursue at least some ouctom|^cPrat are oF-their own choosing? 
Should the a i strict require no specif Woutcomes , bul indicate that appro- 
ximate OMtcomes mdst be estabJ^ished 4nd demonstrated by each student in 
order to graduata? Some combinat i-on of theseL Por axample, a ^et of ouf» 
comes that are oon-n^gotiable and a set Chat wmt negot labia? 

Are indicators of outcome achievement to be, open to negotiation? For all outcomes 

required for qraduation? OnlyVor outcomes that stvdertts are able ti negotiate? 
Are Indicators of outcome achievement to be established by a district, but stu* 
dents permitted to negotiate which of the^ accepted set of indicators tffey 
wish to u^e? , ' "to 

Are the measures to be used in assessing outcome' ach ievement to be neg^iablef 
Are they to' be fixed? Or will students be able to negotiate only. within an 
"accepted set*' of measures adopted for ehe' assessment of particular outcomes? 
Somei combination of these? Wilt tf^ls in part depend on the indicators and 
measures- of ootcome achievement' to^be used? ^^^^ 

To what extent wi ^1 the standards set for performance in relation to a particular 
outcome be negotiable? Will this in part depend on the 'indicatorj^ and mea- * 
sures of outcome achievement' to be used? If standards are to be ^egot iated, 
w^at meaning doe4 the concept bf performance^ standards have? If performance 
standafds^ caanot be negotiated, what meaning does the concept of a person- 
al ize4 approach te educatfon have? 

To what extent are the learning activities to be purused while working tdward the 
achievement of a- part icul ar Outcome to be personalized? To what extent will 
the ^vironments within ^ich outcome achievement Is pursued be personalized?^ 
- For example, is learning, to be confined to a partiCMlar classroom? A clats- 
room, ajjbrary and a I earni»ng resource center? A nuiAber af classrooms 
within a particular school? Or can it be extended, through negotiation, to 
a number of schools?' A school and a coAvnunity cflle^e? A school and a 
l^ommuni ty-at-large? 

To what extent will time be free to vary in the instructional process? Are time " 
limitations to b* placed the achievement of part k\il ar outcomes — for 
example, a week, a month or a year? Are time constraints ip be put on some 
outcomes ^nd n<rt 9thers? Within whatever time constraints that exist, will 
thel^e be limits placed on the rfomber of outcome* demonstration attempts per- 
mitted without penality? For example, can a student atteftpt to demofistrate 
mastery of a particular outcome three times without penalty. Twice? Five 
times? Does the number of demonst^at Ion attempts a I lowed^ interact with the 
length of time permitted for a competency^'l^emQ.nstrat Ion? ^ Oot the number 
of demon stra If Ion attempts vary with the ability of the' students involved? 
With the rM^re of the outcome to be deinonstrated? What. Is the maximum number 
of demonstration attempts feasible in terms of the time and resourcafs avail - ^ 
•able before .students must be reqtilred either to redefine the outcome being 

worked toward or renegotiate the performance standards that have 'been -set fqr 
. Outcome achiev4bnt? 

-f , " ' ' Outcomes NortJ Required, For Gradi/atlon 

' Xo ' ^ . ' 

To what e;(teiTT^* 1 1 the instructlon-learqing process be personel Ized fn ^elatJ^ ^ 
to outcomes 'not required for graduation? Will It^e greater than -for' 

I itV 



required ou&comes? Wi4>l It be fess? ^ Will '*^^^^<^ <^ nature of ' the 
outcomes ^being wdrkid toward? To whMt extent dSm ^his set of decTsiont^ 
interact with decisions made about performance sfAidards aid evIdenCA of^ ^ 
outcome achievement for non-required outcornes? To what extent* do sueh 
decisions Interact with resource availability and phitosophic commitments? 
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Table 17. ijuestions To Be Considered In Improving 
The Instraction-Learning 1>roces*s 



Formative And Summative Evaluation Of Program Operations, 
Including The Reacfion Of Participants To The Program 

To-v/hat extent are formative evaluation studies, to be incorporated as an ongofng 
aspect *pf the program? What is^ the nature of the formative evaluation de- 
sigrr? What aspects of the program are ^to be evaluated? What provisions afe 
there for da\a. f rom formati ve, eval uat ion studies to enter program adjustment 
decisions? Who In the school setting is to collect such information? How * 
wide a range of program part'i ci pants !'s to be included in the ^valuation 
dpsign? What propdrtion of program participants is to be included in the 
evaluatftJti sample? Who is to summarize such Informat ipn and rea^y it for 
us^ by decision makers? ^ 

Formative And Summative Evaluation Of The 
^ Performance Of 'Staff Wi th i n The Program. * \ 

To wWat extent is .the performance of staff to be evaluated? .What wt 1 1 be attended 
to in. the evaluation of staff performance? For sample, will evidence of 
outcome achievement on the*part of students be consi dered? How is evidence 
on staff perforniaace to be obtained, and who is to obtain it?- What uses are 
to be made of evidence about staff performance? Who is to'see the informa- 
7 tion col>Jected about staff performance? 

Summative Evaluation Of The Costs And Benefits Assotiated 
J With Program Operation, Including Learning Outcomes Achieved* 

Wi I l^^vidence on the costs associated with program#bperat ion be systematically 
collected? If so, what aspects of the progi^am arelU5 be costed, and what 
categories of dbst are to be reported? In addition to lear^ning outcpmes 
achieved, how are. program benefits to be defined? Who is to collect evi- 
dence on -costs and benefits? - How is such evidence .to be used in decision' 
, making about the program? Who i,s to see the cost and benefit information 
collected? \ 

Research. On Long Term Program Effects 

Is a program of research on tht long <erm effects of the prograrr^ to be und€?rtaken? 
If it is, hQw should the follow-up study be designed? How should longj^term 
effects be defined and measured? How large should the sample of graduates 
be. for the foDow-up study? How Jong should graduates be followed? Who 
should do such a study? How are ^the results of such a study to be used in 
, -making decisions about the program"? Who is to see the results of 'such a 
study? J . ' - ' ^ 
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Additional Soul^es Of'Variation Within Competep<^y' Basejd 
Programs That- Impact The Nature And Cos.t 0£-5chool ing 

>fK host of decisions must be made about content and procedure beytyid 



tHosA listed in Tables 9 through 17. Some deal wi th* dW i s ions pertain- 
ing toV^e enabling characteri sties "of CBE programs, for example, -deci- 
Sions about management and governance structures. Others deal with more 
mundane matters,- for^example, the ratio of students to teachers, efficiency 
in the instructional process, quality. and background of faculty, and access 
to materials and spacje. All such matters are well known to school admin- 

i^strators and membfers of school boards, and all 'depend to a large extent^ 

* • f' 

^ '' ' . - 

upon decisions made with respect' to thCliefining characteristics of CBE > 

programs, so more need not be said about them. All affect the nature and 

cost of scho^ing, however , ^'and must be dealt with as ^cafef ul 1 y ^nd as 

systematically as^the decisions that have b^en'^^fTi^Tighted in the previous 

pages, * . 

, Because of the particular character i s tics .of competency based ^ 

programs, a number of issues.that school administrators and boards of 

* 

education tend>to deal with routinely, or have not had to deal wfWi -in the 
fjast; take on new meaning. Three of these. are ^ 

• AjJistrict's or ientat ion ' to exceptional children; 

• A district's oriehtation to the use of technology''., ^ 
^' as an aid to the process of schooling; and 



• A district's orientation to research on the effective- 
^ ness of schooling. 



Each of these issues Is discussfed briefly Tn 'the paragraphs that follow. 
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A District's Orientation ' 

To Exireptional Children ' . • ' * . • 

fAs indicated in Chapter H, and again in Tabl^ 15, exceptional children 
pose somewhat of a dilemma for the designers of competency based educational 

. Ill lio ^ ^ • • ' 



programs. Are comjg^i^enc ies ,and other^utcomes required for ^raduat iofw?*/ • 
toi be designed to accommo(i3te all children, .independent of learning 
ability, or should they be geared ta accommodate ch i 1 dren having at lea^t 
average ability? If outcomes requii^d for graduation are such that' they 
capnot be met by some children, ifew are these children to be accommodated 
within the program? How da CBE programs accommodate the gifted? These 
are questions that mu§t be dealt with in every eduqatidnal program, but ^ 
because of the^special features of a competency based approach to educa- 
tion they ar& particularly v/sxing. 

With the passage of Public' Law 9^"1^2, with its p/ess for handicapped 

V^arners to be included as much as possible in regular classroom instruc-? 

<^ » 

tion (the concept of "mainstreaming'*) these questions take on. added 
meaning/ In many respects competency based programs are ideal contexts 
within* which to mix learrters of all afii 1 i t ies* for a mastery approach to 
instruction .an^d the-personal ization of the instruction-evaluation process 
are designed accoltimodate great differences in learners. The management 
and resource 'demands that accompa ny y fie adaptation of a* competency based 

instructional program to wide differences in learners, howeveV, are great 

' . ' 

and those who opt for such an approach to schooling should^ be aware of 
them. ^ • > ' ^ ^ 

The Orientation Of A District 
To The Uge Of Technology 

Many of the educatio/ial innovations that have corttributed to the^ 

emergence of corapeten^ay based, education make heavy use of technology. 

These include programmed instruction, computer managed Instruction, com-- 

puter based instruction, and computer bas^d scheduling of ^instruct ion , as 

well as the long established use of educational 'media and^'packaged'^ in- 



struct iona-l programs. The emphasis wi^fp competency bas6d education on 
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instyuct iorl that links tt) 'outcomes , on the asH^sm^nt of outcomes, and 

on the use pf /information on outcome achievement for purposes of^ manage- 

ment and governance decisions invites the continued use of technology 

\ • * 

in the operation of such programs. The prientation a district has with 

respect to the use of technology, as weH as the expertise that is avail-' 

able in, its use,\s a majo% factor to-be considered in the design of any 

V • . ' ■ ' ^ • ' ■ - ' 

competency based program. • . • 



A District's Orientation To 
Research On The Effect Qf Schoo 1 
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It h.as been argued „recent ly (Scha lock, 1 97^ , ?975) -^hat competency, 
based education and -competency based teacher education programs are 
unusually rich contexts for research. The argument rests on the assump- 
tion that one of the most promising features of the competency based 
movement is its potential for ^overcoming many of the measurement .problems, 
tha-t have plagued educational research over thfe years, and for provid- 
ing better defined and more powerful treatment cond i t ions than- educational - 
researchers have had access to in the^past. An equally critical assump- 
tion is that if these contr i but ions ' are of the kind and qua 1 i ty^^t i c i pated , 
and if the research community recognizes them as such and takes' adv'antage ' 
of their availability, both applied and basic research-can be carried out 
within the context of cotnpetency based pr.ograms at Jow coSt* and with hl^h 
external validity ^ \ ' 

Schalock goes on to point ou^p^ hoy^ev.er , that while It Is possible* 
to combine research with program operation, considerable risk is l^rivolved 
in attempting su^h a venture. Hight^uality measures, for exarfiple, are 
often difficult and costly to obtain. Also, requiring that program opera-, 
tions meet-the ^cfris tra i nts' of experimental design tends to create a cum- 
'bersomeness and rigiditiyof program operat ion that frustrates both program 
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managers and participants. Heretofore, efforts to design data collection- 

systems t>iat support both prograrti operation and research have tended to;* 

end jn the design of research prt)grams instead t)f operational progc*"^ 

that haH^g^iod dat^. When. this has occurred there has been a- nearly unl- 

versaf reaction on the part of program maha^e?§" and piaYt ici pants; throw.^ 

the res^earchers qut!-' (Parlett and Hamilton', 19^).' 

' Recognizing this pitfall, it is^ sLil 1 *possible that if done i^fth care 

data^gener-ation systems can be designed thatv.wi 1 1 .support both program 

'pperation and research, ^^en'this is the casei €he best poss i b^e 'cofnte^t 

* I . \ . . 

for' basic research exists: it. can be carried out at low cost and it has 

a gcfod chance of ineetif^g the requirements of external validity that are 
npt'tnet --in ^s j/^'duca^ional experiments (Schulman, 1970). 

Whi-'lfi the issue oj*- research on the'effectiveness of schooling is 
fpfefgn to -most school "boa rc^s and administrators, it is an issue that 
looms large Jn implementing competency 'based education programs: htot 
only d^ such programs for the f i rst ""ti me- provide ^portunity for educa- 
tion moving to an empirically based mode of opdrat ron , but ^hey^ provi de- 
the meins by which ejducational programs can- be systematically improved 
as welj' For these reasons, all designers of competency based programs 
fiee'd to ^onsider the extent to which a program. is to serve as a context 
for fesearch.i If the decision is to have the program become such a con- 
text, there are implications that'stretch throughout essentially every 
facet of program opera t^n. , * ' 



CHAPTEIJ .6. fAlTERNS AND CONTEXTS v PROGRAM ■ VAR I AT I ONS 
THAT ACCOMMODATE DIFFEREJ^CES 1 N SCHOOLS AND/COMMUN IT I ES 

\ • • 

Before implementing a competency based approach to education a school 
or district must settle upon the part icuj ar ^ set of defining and' en§>l ing 
characteristics its program is tore^flect. In most cases thrfse will ' 
represent a complex set of "trade-off" decisions that ref lect. a- compro- 

\ ' ' , . ' : . • ' ' • - 

.mise between what is desired and what' possible, what is liked, and what 
is riot liked. ^ Philosophic commi tments and\ol i t ical pressures will enter 
the decis ion making process in thi's rega^rf, as will financial consi'dera- 
tions, staffing cons i derat iorvs, and the nature of programs that already 
exist. Program options will be selected on the basis of all such (X5nsi-. 
derations^ and if the selection process is treated with care and consider- 
ation, a set of options will be selected that will combine to form a pro- 
gram .that is functional, internally consistent, and accommodating of the 

/particular^ des ires and circumstances of the adopting schoj)l or district. 

Chapte-r 5 spelled out some of the options available to adopting dis- 

._ tricts when considering these decisions. The present chapter provides ^ 
examples of how various sets of options can go togethyer to^make up compe- 
tency based pr'^grams that reflect different points of emphasis, coimit- 
ment and resource availability, but at the same time are internally con-^ - 
sistent and potentially functional. In keeping with the title of the 
paper these arS^^t^ated as "alternative models" of competency based ed- 
ucation. ' - , ' ^ 

Six different models of competency based education are described i/i 
th.e pagea that follow. They vary from the relatively simple to the^ela- 

"tively complex. .All, however, reflect acceptable variations of the defi- 
nition of competency based education plit forth in Chapter 3,- and thus 
represent relatively complex approaches to schooling. The distinguishing 
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characteristics of^ch. model are "mapped" against the dimensions oY - 

J * 
choice out! ined iln-Figure 7, P 64, and a label provided that reflects 

* ] ' » * 

, these charactisrjst icv Each model also is accompanied by a discussion 

i » 
of the conditions necessary 'for its implementation and the developmental 

taskSf costs and benefits, and the liabilities and limTtations that are 
likely to accompany its implementation. These, of course, are only pro- 
ject ions , but they do reflect the 'experience of implementing competency 
tased teacher education programs that -Reflect many of^ the same charatter- 
i sties as outlined inythe models. They also reflect the experience gained 
thus far by school districts ini Oregon attempting ^O— implement such pro- 
grams. In time the research that sis planned as ^ accompanyment to the 
Oregon experience in competency ba§ed education will, provide better esti- 
mates, than t^hose provided here, but until that time the est irDates- made 

4 

should be of sqpne assistance to-p^rsons contemplating the implementation 
of programs th^t resemble those outlined. 

4 

« 

t m « . 

Notes On The Concept Of Model 
In The Context Of EducatiorK^^ 

I 

Educators use the term rDodel in a variety of ways.' Sometimes it 
is, used to refer to sofiiething that is exemplary or illustrative, f6r 
example, a program in early childhood education or career educat ion 'that 
should be viewed as a model for others to follow. Sometimes it is used 
to refer to a miniaturized version of something, /or* example, a model of 
a school building that is about to be built. Sometimes, however, the term 
is used to refer to an abstraction or representation of something that is 
complex orotherwise not easily understood. In this context the term re- 
fers, to "..^.a well developed descriptive analogy used to help' vi sual i ze, 
often in a s impl .if iecf or miniature way, a projection of a possible system 



/ 



of relationships (emphasis added) among phenomena real i zed in verbal, 
material, graphic or symbolic terms" *(Snow, 197^, p 8l). Following this, 
use of the term a model of^ cofTtpetency based\ducat ion . i s viewed as' a. well 



defined and functTdnally different pattern of empihasis or W nterpretat ion ♦ 

thatLcan be given the defining and enabling characteristics of competency ' 

based educat ion / as these hav^ been elaborated in the precedi/v^ chapters; 

*By defining a model in this way it is possible to establish an. 

ess.ent'ial ly er>dless number of mode^ls of competency, based' edacat ion . Taken 

by themselves the .def inirvg and enabling characteristics of a competency 

' '.'«•' 
* based program-can be combined in hundreds of different ways. When these 

J " • / 

'Various possibilities ape combined with the options that exiat around 

-each defining and enabl ing\ character i stic, the model ^variations that be- 

come possible are for all intents^and purposes unending. In some respects 

. this constitutes an advantage,, for the mojiel variations possible approach 

the var i^tionsu thtet exist in different communities and schopj s that need 

to be served by such models. In 'some respects, however, it constitutes 

a disadvantage, for it implies that each <l i stri ct that wishes to impTe- 

ment a competency .basecj 'educa^on program must develop its own model/' 

A rriiddle ground exists, and it Emerges througli the idea of ''model- 

base^'^' programs. The essence of the idea is that a model of ' competency 

based educit ion can servfe to foster or' g i ve focus to a wide range of 

program variations, and still have each program reflect the essential 

^ ^characteristics of the model from which the program was derived. Func- 

tionally this has two advantages: fewer basic models need to be developed, 

and schools that have derived their p ro;g rams from a particular model 

recognize immediately that they have a great deal ih common. This per- v 

mits each to benefit from, what has been learned by the other^ and yet be 

» . . > « 
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free to implement the particular nx)del variation that accorrmodates best ' 
their own needs and ci rc>jmstances . 

The nwdels of competency based education that are described in the 
pages that follow reflect this point of ^ew. Each is viewed as an appro- 



priate variation of the possible combinations of the defining and^nabling 



characteristics outlined in Chapter 3. In combination the six model-s are 



viewed as representing the full range of noodeU possitke from the point 
of view of the complexity-simplicity of such rnodels, and the major dimen- 
sions along which CBE programs cjjn vary. As such the six iDOdels outTined 
should serve as guides to program development for a wide, variety of school 
in a wide variey of contexts. Oth^r mbdels, of course, are possible, for 
those that have been selected for description a,r^ arbitrary. The range 
of models, described, however, should cover the range of program varia- 
tions that schooJs are I^i^^^jl^ to implement. * * 

^ Not#s On The Concept Of "Partial Models'* And . 
"Approj^ate Programs" Of Competency Based Education 

For purposes of the present paper, a part i al^Wdel or an approxi- 
mate program of competency bastfd education is one that does not reflect 
all of the defining and enabling characteristics of competency btsed .pro- 
grams' in clearly recognizable form. Since the development of ^Vtefnative 
models of competency based education 'is largely a paper exercise, it fs , 
unl ikely that partial models are likely to be propdsed -- unless of course 
the model builder chooses to ignore one or more of the defining or en- 
abling characteristics that haye been propQsed, or chooses to define 
'competer>cy based education in a different way. The implementa t ion^of 
competency based school programs, however, is a different matter. ,Kere 
it is likely that most implementation efforts, at least in the beginning. 



^i^ill be approximate program^, for it is unlikely that a school district 

will be able to implement a full fledged competency based program al"T at , 

once. Th6 magnitude of-change is such that most districts will require 

^ at best a three.- to five-year period to shift e)^i-sting programs to a ^ 

^ competency ^^sed mode of operation, and then it is* likely that such pro- 

grams'^ofill be operated in, a manner that only approximates what is desired, 

^ / 
or what may exist at a later poin^t in lime. 
^[ 

It is Important that this be understood , *and not only from the poipt 
of view of program CQSt. Equally important is fhe m^ter of time, for 
so many of the p>r?nciples and practices ^of competency based educat ion a re 
sufficiently at odds with what now goes on in elementary and secondary 
schools, that considerable time must be allowed for students and faculty 
to internalize or act habitually on the basis of CBE principles and prac- 
tices. A clear un<ferstaf»di ng of the time required for shifting from a 
:|ra<iit Ftfnal to a competency based mode of operation should lead to con- 
siderable tolerance for schools that; only approximate a^ully operational 
CBE program during the trans i*t Ton years. ' . * 



Model 1. A Partially 'Individualized, 
Board-Referehced, Basic Skills Model 



This is the moft simple ^f the six models presented, and probably 
the one which laost schpols attempting to implement a -competency based 
approach to education will adopt as a point of d^arture. As reflected in 
its label the model pertain^s to only a >art of the school curriculum, for 
it takes as its focus the mastery of basic skills and the acquisition of 
knowledge thdt makes'their mastery possible. It minimizes the indi- 
vidj^al izatlon of instruction and the 1 nvol vement- of the dommunity in the 

4 

deslgn-and operation of the (instructional program. The model represents 
'in essence a "no nopsensa", "no f ri 1 1 s", approach to schooling^ - The model 
in full (Model IIB-e 7,8) is charted in Figure 8. ' 
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A PROGRAfJ CHARACTER- 
ISJJC ON VHICH THERE 
IS NO CHOICE 

* 

(POIRT A) 

A PERFORMANCE-BASED 
APPROACH TO INSTRUC-' 
TION/ASSESSHENT 



THE 
OUTCOME 
DIMENSION 



o 



I 



Mastery of knowledge 
.11 

(, plus demonstra- 
tion of skills 

Ml 

f I , plus demonstra- 
tlon of attitudes, 
values and interper- 
sonal orTentatlons 



THE. INSTRUCTION/ASSESSMENT DIMENSION 



The ••Indlvldui^lzptlon" Of The 
Instruction/Assessment process 

B , - c 

^ A, plus alaernatlve/ B, pluj^ alternfitlye/ 
negotiable means by negotiable tim?*^ 



The ''Personalization" Of The 
Instruction/Assessment Process 



which to achieve 
des i red outcomes 



limits within y^hich 
to achieve*desl red 
'outcomes 



C, plus ,al ternati ve/ 
negotiable measures 
of outcome achieve- 
ment 



plus alternative/ 
negotiable outcomes 
to be achieved 



A 



IV 

Ml, plus ability to function 
effectively in Jl^ roles 



THE PROGRAM INCLUSWENESS DIMENSION 



a. Selected oubcomes/uni ts 

within course(^) 

b. One or more courses » 

within a bui Iding 
c* Sequcnces^ of courses or 
segments' of programs 
within a bul Iding 
d. Within bul IdIng pro- ~ 
grams 
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e. Sequences of courses 
or segments of pro- 
grams that cross- M 
cut bui Idings ^ JBk 
District wide pro* 
^ qrams 

Total building 
curriculum * ' 
Total district 
curriculum 



f. 



^ THE PROGRAM OPERATION &I HENS I ON 

I., Student referenced (re- 5. Short te'rr? program eval 

view, critique, eval- uatlon/Jmprov^ment ' 

. ^ syst^em 

2. Student assisted '^(advise,^ 6. Long terih program evaT^ 



instruct, assess) 
3* Community reference? 
(review, critil)ue, 
•va^luate) ^ . 
^. Community assisted " 
(advise, instruct, 
assess) 



U9 1 Ion/ 1 mprovement 
, system 
7* Outcome achievement a 
basis' for program pi 
ment^decis lons/ * 
8. Outcome achievement ^ 
basis for graduation 



ace-^k 



Flgure-8. A partially individualized board-referenced, basic skills model (Model IIB-e 7,8) 



^ ■ From Figure 8 it can be seen that Model *] is *rrtple in- some respects, 

but not a^ simple as it jnight be. fl^is reiativefy complex, for example, 
in that it focuses upon both knowledge and skill acquisition across sev- 
era! prograrfis, whereas a simpler model could focus only on the acquisi- 
tion of 'knowledge in one or more courses • On the other hand, tlje model is-* 
^ a^simple as" it possibly can be with respect to the fndl vidua! izat ion <^f 
^ instruct ion ^and the operation of program, and still J>e treated as model * 

of competencf based education. Time, is not allowed to Vary for skill 
^acquisition, at least noVbeyond the limits,M.t is a 1 lowed ^o vary in ooar 
' competency based programs, ancJ program eval uat iopw' improvement p rocedu res 
are no more formal ized \han they ar^ now in most educational programs. 
These omissions, in fact, will cauee some to question whether Model. 1 is 
"--^ in fact a competency based model,. but the view taken. here is, that it is 
, minimal ly . . . • ^ 
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Conditions Of Implementation # 

A number of conctitio/is must exist within a school system for even this 
relatively simple model of competency based education ^ be Im| 1 emented, 
These include 

- , • Clarity as to the basU skills to be demonstrated in 

order to graduat^; ^ • /-^ j*^- - • 

• The availability of ways to assess the ^presenfce' or ab- 
sence of thiBse skills; and clarity as to tf\e level of 
achievement to be demonstrated with respect to them in| 

\ , order to graduate (the matter of performance standards); 

• lnstructit>nal programs that facilitate their achieve- 
^ I • "lent, and that include in their design alternative 

learning experiences for their achievement; 

, , • A fecprd keeping, system th*at enab^fe^ ^students , teachers 

and parents to monitor progress toward their achieve- 
. » ment, la/id use this Information in arriving at*program 
placement decisions; % 

• Remediation programs for Students who do n^t obtain 
desired skill 1 evel s dori ng ,the course/of regular* in- 

' struction; 1 Qn ' - 

-1_ \ ^ . : N 
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f Program management ^nd admin isTh'*^^ structures 

that permit <tujflents, the resources of the school, \ 
aad tlme t^o 'inte>act in* such a way that eachicstadent ' 
. in the school system hafs^ ample opportunity to achieve 
. ' the ^utcomesrdes i red ; and • . 

/ • 

Instructional , admi n i strat i ve, and support staff able, 
to carry out the .various functions required of them ^ . 

► in* order HJ ^^e above to' be^^qpmpl i /shed . ' ^ 

If ' ' ' • * ^ 

Theie re(!)resent a -relatively complex d#j^ t,i'ghtly interdependent set of- 

i . . ' ~ , . " 

• conditions, tha J must be in place f<^ this rielatively si^le model of - 

competency. based education to be Uplemented. Some districts, of qourse 



have most or all of these cond it ionsVwel 1 established; others have none. 
It Is probably fair to say, howevfer, that most districts have a great 
deal of .developmental work to do before even 'this simplest of CBE models 

4 ' ^ * 

can be implemented in f{jll, ' , • * 

Deye}:op'ment Likely To Be Needed ' ^ ' \ 

Assumi ng^ that "^the bas'i.c Skills to be demonstrated for .gr^duat ion • 
have^ been identi^j^ed, and th^t instructional programs are «gJ|onably 
well established f^^ rhfe^-i^chievement^ number of^ majoif developmental 
tasks in all probabiHty stHl "face a^district befor^pt)eing\ able to 
implement a Model I btiiad;^ program. These are likely, to ipVlude the 
development of procedures foi*- measuring* the acquisition of hie desired 
s*kills, agreei ng to t he leveKof ach i evenjent .to^ be ^eironst'r^ed in relar 
tioj to each skill' in oVdfer to gr^uate (the matter' oClT^Sfformancd 
standards), the developnoent of a" record -kee(l^ng s^em that permits the 
tracking of individual student p^ogre^s 6n basic siyA development, anii 
the design of remediation expe/fencefi for students* not ab^le to achieve 
the des I ^^d ''U^l of^^^b^ic skijl achievement under regular instructional 
conditions. It is likely also that staff development programs will, 
ne^d'to^be designed and carried out in order to have- i n^ truct ifcnal , 

■ ■ ■ • ■ • 

• ■• ; ',„ i3'T ■ ■ • 
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, administrative and support personnel sufficiently familiar wifhthe re- 

quirements of the model based program to permit it to function €^f fa9t i vel y . 

V Costs To Be Anticipa ted • " 

Three kinds of costs can be anticipated in- implementing anvt new ed-* » 
ucationil program. Thesce^re o©sts associated with developing the pro- 



gram, costs associated with tf^ actual operatfon of the program, and 
costs associated with the preparat ion, of^ s.t«af f to operate the ixrogram. 
Al 1 ^t-hree are .likely t;Q be involveft in implemfnting Ifl^k^etenjcv based 





t ' » . , 

educat ion , program thatt is based on Model I 

Wtji-le i.t is likely that costs of this kind will be incurred, it is 

difficult to ant i cipat^ thei r prec i s^^ature and amount until tfv^Lspeci- 



\ 



fics of the progra!m are d^t^rmihed, and the extent' to v/hichthe program 
i ^idiffers from t-he existing proqrdm can be esta^ ijhed; 'Costs also will 
^depend on the abi 1 ity* of" staff ^wi thin a school systenj 'to carfyjout pro- 
^ \ gram development activities, atid .to opfer^te the prqgram dnce, itJll^sibe^n 
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developed . 1 n jight of these 1 imi tat ion$^ i t is possTble to anticipate 
only generally tjje' c?osts Hkely to be invojved in i rtp 1 eme» t i frg ^ program * * 
basjd on the particular* model of *^competency bas.ed education that is out- ' 
J^ed .in >1odel I . \ ' ' * . 

The major factor in determining cost of progr^iro impVementatjon will * ' 

/ ' ^ » •''-'] ^ I< ' I' y ^ ^ 

**Vbe 'the dedisiori madii" about approach ^to ^outcome assessment. \f stan^^ird- 

ized measui^es of achievement ^re to be used in ^assessing basic skfll 

/ ^ ' ' ^ * ' " . ^ ' ' . ' ' \ \ \ . . ^ 

acjtiuis i tior\ developmental .c6sts will be minimal. If such meas'ures aV-a/ 

not to be .used iti assessing outcome achievement, however, and^if an'il- 

-lustratiye set, of measures to be developed ai^'e not available fof ad^gW- f 

tiof|||the largest share of ^rogrj|Ndevelopment costs pft)bably will go 

] 'toward the development of such measure^^ The develppment of a 'dT.str'ict / 

^ wide assessment program with respecj to basic ski 1 ^pdevelol^ment . is .easi ly^ 



aj^ comple^ji and time consuming as' the development of a* new K- 1 2 instruc- 
tional pjjpgrain, so time and re'^ources need to be allocated accordingly. 

As indicated above, to the extent that Standardized measures are 
used in assessing OiJtcome achTevement, or illustrative criterion refer- 
enced assessmeht systems are available for adaptation, the cost of this 
>ask wtll be rel^ced appreciably* Even here, however, considerable time 
and^energy will be consumed in*tailoring an established assessment system 
^ to nteet the^ particular needs of a' district, ghven the particular outcomes 
to be demonstrated within a district for purposes of gradu^ion. Addi- 
tional time and energy will be requ^ed to reach agreement upon perform-' 
ance stajndards with respect to Che various outcomes to be ^monstraj^d, 
and in develop i<ig a necord keeping system that permits the progress of 
each stu|dent to be^monitdred with respect; to outcome acqu i s i t ion and 



demonstration. 



Curriculum and staff development tasks are likely to follow^from 
what emerges by\^ay of outcome measurement. On theycur r i cul um side, for 
example, as^Qutcomes to be achieved from a particular cq,rriculum are 



.* sharpened curriculum revi.sion tends to occur and orovisions fpr remedia- 
^tion tend to be established/ These developments in turn often lea*d to 
revisions in course , schedul 1 ng and rea;5S i gnment of personnel. As a 
consequence of these changfes,, or as a consequence of changes in assess- 
ment procedures , j-e cord keeping prtfcedunes' or performance standards, staff 
development activities may^ifl^cal led for. While cos^ minimizing pro- 
cedurfes cafi be introduced into corricylum development and staff deveJop- 
^^jiant programs both education personnel and members of the community must 
^pBS aware that in entering the arena of competency based educatjdn some • 
costs will be incurred along these lirves. 
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In addition to measurement, *^curr^cQ^ufP and -staff development costs, 
a. district tha^t wishes to implement a Model I based program need$ to be 
aware that the ^'Costsr.Jnvol ved in operating such a program are likely to 
be greater than tffose involved in operating a non-competency based pro- 
gram. Time and energy are required for assessing desired learning out- 
comes, maintaining individual student records, and reporting outcome 
5 



achievement information to patrons. Time and energy also are consumed 
by remediation programs, and by program improvement ^ctTvities that are 
likely to stem, from increased sensitivity to outcome- ach i evementWnfortna- 
tion. Taken by themselves, these added -oblj gat Ions could increase the 
cost of program operation by as. much as ten or f i ft^een.berc^nt . but since 
few schooJ budgets could accommodate such a cost increase, the added costs 
will tend^to be absorbed through increased efficiencl'es of mstrdction 
and assessment, or decreased expenditure of I^Jje and energy in other 
activities. ' / * . ^ ^^^r^ 

benefits To. Be Expected * ^ . ^ .-^^'^^ 

The major benefit that comes- from implementing a program b'^sed upon 1 
this particular model of competency based' ectjjcat ion, ^s -one of Being^sure 
that students grad^jating from a schbd^ system possess the basic skills 
assumed to be needed to function^f fedt'^^yel^ '^''fe roles subsequent to 
their graduation. Re^atJ^ benefi^ inclyde an awareness of program 
strengths and ♦(/eaknesse's as evt^^hlced by outcome achievement on the part 
of students moving through various progran)S of instruc;^ ion, anc^lan aware- 
ness of the strengths and weaknesses of individual studentf so far as 
basic skills are concerned, ^oth provide an i n format ion^base ^j^t •permi ts 
teachers to^adjust their instruction accordj^ly.' 

It wllPbe argued by some that §uch benefits do not warrant t^e 
costs invp+A^edwn implementing a competency based program oY this kind. \ 
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Others, however, wilFtake the opposite view. Each community, of course, 
will have to make ijts own determination in this* regard. 



Limitations And Liabilities 



Within the framework of a fully developed competency based educationa 

program, Model I has a number of limitations. These include i,ts focus ♦ 

only on basic s^<ill developrent, its limited attention 'fo the ind^vidyal- 

ization of instruction', the absent of well developed program evaluation " 

^nd improvement procedures, and the abserree of wicfe-spread community in- 

volvement in the design ^nd operation of the program. As stated in the 

*■ 

ini^tiaf deicription of the model, it represents a "no nonsense" "no 

^' ' > \ . ' 

frills-'.' approach to scKooling. As such it probably represents a-model of 

competency based education that many ~commun i t ies ^and schools would choose 

to* implement. 

' >p School^s that wish ultimately to imjJlefnent a more fully developed 
competency based program mi^ht also choose to start witti ^his relatively 
simple mode], both a§ away to determine whether CBE is really as desir- 
able as it sounds and as a manageable way to start. 

^"The liabilities that go with a Model I b^sed program'are those that 
accoflipany any competency bised program, namely, students being obligated 
to achieve des ignated outcomes in order to graduate, and schools being 
obligated to^^ovide instructional programs that afford peasonab^e- oppor- 
tunity for students to achieve such outcomes. From the point of view of 
some students an^schdol per$€)nnel, a related se^t of liabijities include 
students having re persist in their learning until desired outcomes aVe 



in fact achieved, and school personnel having to ^ntinuously I'eview and 
l^improve programs of instruction to be'sure they do m fact achieve the 
(^utcomes expected of thetp. It' is doubtful that parents and members of 

«he community in general would share this view. , 



Model 2^ AiFully Individual ized, jCommuni ty-Referenced, 
'Basic Skills M)Bdel That Incorporated Cos t - Ef feet i\|eness Data 

Model 1 has much in cornnon^ wi th Model* 1/ but it calls for more of 

the advantages that can be gai ned .through a competency based mode of 

• . i • 

operation; Like M9del I its focus is basic skill development. In 

* ' *\ » ^ * 

contrast to Model 1*, however, it is more fully individualized (students 

y 

hav/e access to differing amounts of time as well as^ a 1 ternat i ve learning 
experiences in achieving particular outcomes) ; ^ the basic ski.lls to be 
demonstrated in order to gradua|p, and the indicators to be used as evi-* 
dence of ^heif- achievement, are established cocperativejy by school per- 
sonnel and members of the community at larger^nd prograrms of i^nstruction 
are evaluated botti in terms of their cost ar^d their effectiveness. Like 
Mbdel 1, Model 2 still represents a "no nonsense", "no f r i 1 1 s" approach 
to schooling so far as graduation requirements are concerned, but it does 
provide for m^ij:^ f lexibi 1 i ty in" terms of outcome attainment by. students, 
more involvement in- the desigrv. of the educational process by members of 
the community, and more commitment to' program evalit^ion as a basis for 
program improvement. The model in full (Model llC-e 3,5,7,3) js charted 
in' Figure 9- * ^ * 

Condrtions ,0f Implementation 

If a school system wishes to impjemcnt an educational program based 
on thi s -model , three conditions mus't exfst^boVe and beyond those needed 
to implerpent a program based on Model 1. These include 

• Instructional programs that incorporate in their^ 
design an opportunity to vary time spent in ogtcorflfr^ 
acquisition and demonstration as well as an oppor- 

^ turiitV to- parsue alternarive learning experiences 

"in achieving^ particular outcome'; 
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A PROGRAM CHARACTER- 
ISTIC ON V/HICH TNIRE 
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(POINT A) 



A PERFORMANCE-BASED 
APPROACH TO INSTRUC- 
TION/ASSESShlENT 



THE 
OUTCOME 
OII-1|||SION 



1 
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THE INSTRUCTION/ASSESSMENT OlMEUSlON 



The ''Individual Izatlon'* Of The 
Instruction/Assessment Process 



B 



00 



I 

Mastery of knowledge 

II . 
I , pi us demons tVa- 
,tion of skirls 

III 

1 1 » pl us deinonstra- 
tion of attitudes, 
values and interper- 
sonal orientations 

IV 

III, plus ability to function 
effectively In 1 1 f e roles 



A, plus alternative/ 
negot I able meatus by 
which to achieve 
desired outcomes 



B, plus alternative/ 
negotiable time 
I Imlts wl thin which 
to achieve des I red 
outcomes 
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The ''Personalization*' Of The 
•Instruction/Assessment Process 



C, plus alternative/ 
negotiable measures 
of outcome achieve- 
'ment 



D, plus al ternat i ve/ 
negotiable outcomes 
to be achieved 



THE PROjJRAH I NCLUSI VENESS DIMENSION 



a. Selected outcomes/units 

wl thin coursers), 

b. One or mor^ courses 

within a buiTdin^ _ 

c. Sequences of courses or 

segments of programs 
wi thin a bul Idlng _ 

d. Wi thin bul Id Ing pro- 

grams 
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e. Sequences of courses^ 

or segments of pro- 
. grams that^cross- 
cut b.ulldln9S mlkk 

f. District wide pro- 

grams 

g. Total building 
curriculum 

Total district 
curriculum 



h. 



THE PROGRAM OPERATION DIMENSION 



1. Student referenced (re-^ 
|! view, cri tlque, eval- 
1 uate) 

"^2. Student assisted (advise, 

Instruct, assess) 

3. Community referenced 
(revi^, critique, A 
evaluate) 
Community assisted 
(advlse,*>gLStruct 
assess) 




6. 



7. 



8. 



Short term program eval- 
uat Ion/ Improvement 
system mti 
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Figure 9* A fully Individualized, commun I ty-referehce'c) , basic skills 

model that^-lncorporates cost-effectiveness data (Model llC-e 3,5,7,8) 



Long term program eval- 

ua-t I on/ 1 ffiprovemen t 

system 
Outcome achievement a 

basis for program place-^ 

ment decisions jj^ ^ 
Outcome achievement a A 

basis for graduat lonj^QL^ 



r 



e The means by which school personnel and members of " ^ 
the .communi ty can identify' cooperatively the basic 
, skills required ^r graduation, and the incjicators 

to be used as evidence'^of their achievement; and 

©•The means by which information is to- beXiiiita ined on 
the cost and effectiveness of instructional programs 
that Jaci 1 itate the acquisition of bas ic* ski 1 1 s , and 

j used for purposes of program improvement decisions. 

The increased complexity irtS^rogram operation that comes with these addi- 
tions will c^use^the program management and administrative procedures 

_ . * 

that support Model 2 bas^ programs to be more complex than those that 

<? 

support programs based^on liodel I, 

Development Likely To ge Needed 

Schools or communities that wish to implement Model 2 based programs 
face one major developmental task and two organizational-administrative 
tasks that are "above and beyond those required to Implement a program 
based on Moddl 1. The developmental task is one of designing and 'imple- 
menting a program evaluation procedure that identifies the cost and 
determines the effectiveness of instructional programs in bringing about 
the basi^j ski 1 Is desired for graduation. This is a relatively complex 
J task, but fortunately a number of program ^evaluat ion models are now avail- ^ 
* able as points of reference (stake, 1967; Scriven, 1967; .Provus , f971 ; .Stuff lebe*n. 
et al., 1971). Another is the Handbook for Program Evaluation developed * ' 

by members of the Mid-Wi nart)ette Valley Consortium foT^ducat ional Develop- 
cnent in Oregon (Schalpck; et. al., 1976). The handbook is particularly 
useful' in that it is designedTas a workbook, and it focuses on both cost 
and effectiveness data. It also is flexibTe in that \X can be applied to 
a total K-12 program, or any segment* of such a program. 

The demands of the model with respect to time var iat ion^ for outcome 
achievement and community involvement in outcome and * i ndi cator definition 
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will nx)St likely cause adopting districts to engage in additional develop- 
mental activities, but the major implications of these two characteristics 
of the model are essentially organizational and administrative in nature. 
The organ ize^ion and scheduling of^ classes, for ex^imple, ""wi 1 1 need to 
accommodate the greater flexibility in time^ Structures and procedures 
will have to be establ i shed, that permit school personnel and members of 
fhe community to work cooperatively in'establ i sh in^g the* basic skills to be 
achieved. Time will have to be B^uilt into curriculum development ^and re- 
vfew schedules to accommodate this intisractive process. 'All of ttese, 
however, are largely organ izat ion-admjjii strat i ve tasks rather than basic 
developmental tasks. * 

Because Model 2 demands several aspects^ of program operation that 
are unfamiliar to most school personnel, ratherwide ranging staff develop- 
ment programs probably will need to accompany the i mpl emeJTtat ion of a 
Model 2 based program especially sowith respect to the collection and 
use of program evaluation data if a school sys tem^^jd^e^jot have on its 
facul ty eval uat ion spec i a'l i s ts . 

X - , 

Costs To Be^l^Trfe4cipated " 

Both program development and program operation costs will be greater 
for Model 2 based programs than for Model 1 programs, but by far the 

\ 

greatest*^ increase in cost will be accounted for in cost of program opera- ' 
tion. While allowing students more control over the, use of their time should 
'have ^^tle effect upon program costs, the invol vement of parents and 
members of t^he community in program design decisions, and the collection of 
cost and effectiveness data as a basis for program improvement decisions, 
will add t;o the cost of program operation. The precise cost of both, of 
course, wj 1 1 depend upon the ferm they take, but" school officials • 
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contemplating the adoption of Model 2 as a guide to prog^ram design need ^ 

• tQ. be aware thatVthese two characteristics of the model* will increase the 

cost of program' operation appreciably. It also needs to be recognized 

that it is difficult to absorb these costs in ongoing instruction 

programs. They are Jnstruction-related activities, and as sucK-tend^o 

y 

be clear and simple 'Jadd on" costs to instruction. 

Benefits To Be Expected f 

Districts that implement a Model 2 based program can expect to share 
XM^ same- benef i ts that come with programs based on Model 1 (see p 116), 
"and a number of additional benefits as well. Model 2 provides clear-cut 

benefits to s'tudents in the form of greater control over time, at least 

so far as the time required for basic skill mastery. It also provides 
cleir-cut benefits the communUy at large. These come in two forms. 
The first takes the fqrm of confidence th^t the schools are fostering 
the development of the basic skilV that a^ held to be important in 
the community. The second takes the form of clear-cut evidence as to 
bofh the cost and the effect iveless af the^various instructional' pro- 
grams offered by the schools Tn achieving the basic skills desired. 

School personnel al so ^'iftmS f i't from Model 2 characteristics. Some 
are direct benefits; some arerthdi rect . -Instruction, for exampVe, is 
made easier when time is al lowed to vary for the achievement of particular 
outcomes, and instruction can_be made more efficient and effective when 
informati6n is available on the cost and effectiveness of particular in- 
structional programs. Indirect ben/sfits^ accrue to instructional staff \ 
through knowing that patrons of the schools are supportive of at least ^ 
ofi'e set of outcomes that .the schools are. trying to achieve, and through ^ 
being able^to work with students who are clear about outcomes to be 



achieved and who have some sense of control over when and how they are 

t 

to be ach ieved. / . . , ^ 

All in all these represent a sizable array of benefits, but whether 
they justify the greater costs of Model 2 as cdbipared to Model l^based 
programs is a decision that can be made only by thQ adopting commuhity. 

Limitations And Lfabilities 

Three of the lim^itations associated with Model 1 would be effectively 
reduced by implementing a Model 2 based program. These are the restricted 
view of the individualization of instructipn that accompanys Model 1^ the 
1 imited informat ion avai lable on program effect iveness In Model 1, and the 
minimal involvement of parents and^members of the community in )lodel 1 
based program des ign d^ci s ions . Model 2 based programs stilKcarry ifer- 
ious limitations, for example, limiting the outcomes to be demonstnated 
for gradua tionj|to basic skills and the absence of information pn program 
benefits, but compared to Model 1 its limitati»ons are much less handi- 
capping. ' . ""^ 

Because each benefit associated with a competency based education 
program seems to carry a related liability, the character i st i cs that dif- 
ferentiate Mod^l 2 from Model 1 carry a' sizable set of liabilities. Pro- • 
viding students an option with res^pect^o time allowed for outcome acqui- 
sition and demonstration, for example, carries with it the danger of stJ^ 
dent procrastination and abuse of privilege. Opening the outcomo'^Prfent i - 
fication ptcocess to broad public involve"ient carries with it a maj^ 
commitment of time, and the danger that school personnel and members of^ 
the community will not be -able to agree on the basic skill^s to be acquired 
through the schools. The availability of cost and effectiveness in- 
formation^ on school progjjams make both teachers and administrators much 
more vulnerable to citizen attack and^i:ontrol . These obviously are 



factors that need to be considered by adopting communities, for they add 
significantly to the cost-benefit equation. 

Model 3. A Partially Individualized — 
Board-Referenced, Total Curriculum Model 
That Makes Use Of Students As Teaching Assistants 

ModeT 3 resembles Mode? 1, with two exceptions: i t 'i ncorpo rates 
all instructionaTofferings, instead of being limited to basic skills, 
and it incorporates students as assistants^^'in the instructional process. 
In some jespects Model 3 represents a relatively "exffansive" approach to 
competency based education; in others it represents a relatively conserva- 
tive approach. It is exp^ive in^that it'calls for the total curricular 
offerings of a district to be treated within a- competency based mode of 
operation, and.it calls- for students to assist with the Phstruct lona 1 ^ 
process ~ both as a means of reducing instructional costs^and enhancing 
their own learning (Allen, Feldman and Devi n-Sheehan , 1976)'. Jt is con- 
servative in that it calls for only a partially individualized approach 
to instruction, it does* not call for extensive involvement on the part of 
parents and members of the community in program design decisions, and it 
does not call^ for program cost and effectiveness informat-ion to be used 
as a basis for program improvementr. The model in full (Model IIIB-h 2,7,3) 
Is charted in Figure 10. ' . . ' 

Conditions Of Implementation 

All of the con^"tions that must' exist 'to implement a Model 1 based 
program mUst exist to implement a Model 3 based program, but at a level 
of incTUS'i veness tha^Jnakes the latter a totally different order of busi- 
ness. Rather than having simply to Specify the basic skills to be demon- 
St rated for graduation, and develop .the measurement and reco^dkeep i ng 
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which to achiev* 
des I red outcomes 



''Hi 



I imits within which 
to achieve desi red 
04itcomes 



plus alternative/ 0, plus alternative/ 

negotiable measures negotiable outcomes 

of outcome achieve- to be acfhleved 
ment 
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sonal orientations 

IV 
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I II »^pi1us abi I I ty to function 
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the:program inclusiveness dOiension 



a. Selected outcomes/unit^ 

w^thkTl course ts) , 

b. On^^^finpre courses^ ^ 

vfKSyil buii^^ _ 

c. Sequences of courses or. 
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d. Withi^ building pro- ' 
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e. Sequences of courses 

o^ segments of pro- ^ 
gfams ^that" cross* 
• cut buildings _j 

f. District wide pro- 

' grams - 

q^Jotal. bulldlftg 
^ curriculum- 
h. T(Jtal district . 
curriculum 




TH^ PROGRAM OPERATION OIMEKSION 



I. Stijdent referenced (re- 
^ vletf/, critique, eval- 

<Jd<e) . 

2^ Student assl^ed (advise 
|/ Instrapt, assess) _ 

3. Commualty referenced 
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evaluate) 

4. Community assisted^ 

(advise/ Instruct, 
assess) 



5. Short term program eval- 

uat ion/lmpro^ment 
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system • . ' 
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^ Flgur^lO. A-parti^lly individualized, board- referenced, total currlcul urn model that 
makes use of students as teaching assistants (Model 11 IB-h 2,7,8.) 



b'asjs for gra^uatidP^^^ 
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systems ae^ded to pbta^ evidence that pertams thereto, these aspects 
of .program development must be in place for all segments and phases of 
the .curriculum offered within a school system. Operationally tViis means- 
that the outcomes desirei^from each program of instruction offered with- ^ 
in a district have be«n identified; indicators, measures, and performance 



standards Relative to these outcomes have been establishes); Instructional , 
programs, rem^iation systems and recordkeeping sym^LrA geared to the. 
achievement of these outcomes -are in place; and th^fcanagement and admin- 



istrative structures needed to support all of the above are functional. 
In ■add'ition, Model 3 requires that of the various outcomes to be achieved 
by a school system a- particular set of outcomes have been identi-fied as 
those to be demdnstrated for purposes of graduation. These- represent an 

inflfiitely more\:omplex set of prerequisites that those needed "to imple- 

' \ ^ 

nient a Model 1 ^r>todel 2 based program, though they fbviously are only 
extensions of the conditions required -by the simp^ler models. 

One furtfher condition must^'be met for^'a >1odel 3 based program to 
be implemented, namely, Jtlarity as to where in the curriculum student£ 
are to^ serve as instructional assistants, and what- they are to do spe^^ 
||fjcally in doing so. This is not a particularly di ff icul t condi t;ion to 
meet, but \t does require careful planning on^the part of instructional, 
faculty and extensive training on the ^art of students who are to func-, 
tl^^j^s assistants, ^ ^ ^ jf 

Development Likely To Be Needed 

The major areas of development* bike ly to be faced by a district that 

wishes 'to implement a Model 3 based program follow dir'ectly from the en- 

• abling cdnditi-crfis listed above. Jf an iidopting district '^l ready has thes^ 

conditionsestabl is'hed, the development neeifed- wi 1 Ttie small. If th6y are 

» 
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not establ ished,^or if they are only partially established, the require- 
ments for development will be large. * Sd too will th^ requirements for 
staff development. I f essential ly .al 1 •fef the co'nditiwis listed above 
are yet to be establ fshed, a district should allow at least three years * 
for fiJl 1 ^mplem^i^NUion and probably five. Under j||hese conditions the 
decision to implement a Model, 3 based program must be vi^d as^a major 
undertaking b_y a communi ty, .wi th time* ind resources and expectations ^ 
allocated accordingly. In light of these considerations it \% probable 
that only those districts mo^it committed to the idea of competency 
based education will be wiHing and able to meet the demands of develop- 
ment. that accompany the impleryientat ion of a Model 3 bas^d program. 

Costs To Be Anticipated 

As in the case of districts that decide to implement a Model 1 based^ 
program, the largest share of program development costs fn implemehting ' 
a Model 3 based program are likely to be taken by the development of mea- 
sures of desired learning outcomes. Some r^ources are likely to be 
required for 'the identification of desired outcomes, some for the clariVi- 
catlon'.of performance standards, some for the development of record keep-' 
ing systems, some the development of alternative learning experiences 
in existing instructional^ prograr^s, and some for the development of remed- 
iation programs, but; . togethej^ these devel^mental costs probably will 
not exceed tKose required for the development of outcome measures. Speci- 
' ^c cost estimates cannot be given for these developmental tasks, since 
costs will be determtned^by the amount of v#>rk tWt* remains to be done on 
them.nhe quality^of work that has been done, who within 
the. district is to do ^the developmental work, the size of the district, 
etc., but it is clear Chat nx>st districts waiting implement sucb a 
\ 
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prdgram will have to earrnark a sizable portion of- its budget- (3^? 5%7 ' ■ ^ 
7%T) for developmental actj v i t i es -and to so over number of (3'to 5)* 
years. 

Much the same situation exists with res^/t to costs to be antici" 
pated for s^af^ development it all depends. If staff are familiar 
with such an approach to schooling, training costs will be^mall.- If 
\ I they are not farrviliar with ^uch an approach they will b^' large. Staff 
d^elopment costs also will depend^^ the involvement of staff in the 
program development process. If instructional and administrative staff 
carry major respons i.b i H ty . for program development^ the need for staff ^ 
training to make the program operate wi'H^ be reduced — since staff have 
^ssejptially created the program.' If others wi thi n^fTtfe ^ i str ict are 
primarily responsible for program^development, however, for example, a» 
"program deve lopment .and evaluation staff", or pers'ons outside pf ffje 
district are |psponsible, for example, ^Dcal college personnel, the need 
for staff trailing will be increased. 

A firmer estrmate of costs to be expected can be provided for pro- 
gram operation. As in the case of Model 1 based programs these should 
not exceed ten to fifteen percent of the operational coSts involved jn 
non-CBE programs, and they should be mone easily absorbed when dealing 
jh^ith the curriculum as a whole than with only the few'^proVafrw that 
focus on the development of basic skills. ^ ^ 

Generally speaking both developmental and operational costs for 
Model 3 based programs will exceed those of Model 1 and Z programs simply 
because of the greater ^ss of program involved. Some economies ^may 
emerge as a result of sca4e, but so little is known about the actual ' 
cost of developing^ahd operating competency based programs that little 
* can "be said in this regard at this time. 



Benefits Be "^sppcted • ^ 

' The major benefit that derives from implementing a Model 3 cjjjjipe- ^ 
tency based educat ionaT program is the achievement of the essential 
condition needed for a' school to become "accountabje" in tyhe fullest 
sense of . the term. The outcomes desired from schooling ^re specified, 
-and evidence .of outcome achievement are collected^ In a strict sense - 
of theiterm, however, Model 3 is not an accountability model, f cj^ t 
does not require that cost effectiveness and Cost benefit data beu^«rtf 
las a basis for program improvement. * These elements could be added to 
'the model with relative ease, of course, so in a sense. the model anti- 
cipates tK>is kind of orientation. Other benefits include the greater 
'clarity and undersfand ing on the part of both stude<its and teachers as* 
TO what is expected of them within the schools, end a general awareness 
on the part of education pers-orinel ♦ and .the community at large o^ program 
str*engths and weaknesses as these are evidenced by ftudent achieve- 
ment as they move throj;gh the various programs of instruction offered 
wi th i n a d i s tr i ct . ^ 

limitations And Liabilities # • * 

The major limitation of Model 3 is its essential imbalance. It 
calls for a great deal of attention to be directed to outcome clarifi- 
cation Sn^i attainment, but very little att^tion to be directed to the 
effective utilization of informati(^ that comes with such a focus. In- , 
formation on outcome attainment should be used systematically by schools . 
as a basis for increasing program effectiveness, program efficiency,* 
and assuring that the outcomes being, pursued by th^ schools^ar^ in fact 
the outcqme^ desired by the c(5?hmuniiy at large. \ 

The maj6r liabilities assoc i at A^i th Model 3 are those that paraMel 

1 cr " • 
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the benefits that accrue from an ou^l»flltoAiented approach to instruct 



tion. For students and teachers, the major 1 iabi l.i tjes are an increased 
responslbil I ty. f,or performance .-^ and an increased exposure as to quality 
of performance. For a ^school system as a whole; it means an increased. * 
expaSLire as to strehgths and weaknesses, and with it an increased vul- 

j: ■ 

nerabili^ to criticis^i as weM as a#'increa5ed opportunity to i/nprove. 
As with the other models discussed in the chapter, the limitations and 
liabilities that accompany a Model 3 based program 'must be taken into 
account when con'^idering it's overall costs and beneTTts. 

\ * Model 4. A Partially Personalized, ' 

Commun i tykeVerenced , Total^ Cur*ricul.um Model 
That Incorporates C^fir^-Ef f ect i veriess Data ^ 

Mo'del- k is destined to correct the imbalance that characterizes 

Model 3. As in the case of Model 2, it caWs for community irfvolvemeht 

in the design of instructional programs, and evidence affto the cost 

and effectiveness of instructional programs. It also calls for the 

ins.truction-learning process to be fully individualized so far as stu- . 

dents having access to ^a 1 ternat ive learning activities and options in 

the amount of time available to achievq particular outcomes. Finally, 

it calls^l^ the instruction-learning process to be at least partially 

personalized', that is, for stujl:ent;rf to be aole to influence the <^ice 

indicators to be looked to hrs evidence of outcome achfevemeat- • Model 

# 

k obviously represents an unusual 1 y. complex approach to schooling, but 

- -- ♦ ' 

rr ^s actually the first model thus far described , that begins to capture 
the full meaniiig of a competency based approach tQ education. ' \t i6 
also a model that begins to- strike a balance between the harshness of 
an "accountabi 1 i ty** |ix)del anij the responsiveness to iodividual differences 
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of a ^'humanistic" model. Fi|ially, of the six models described in the 
chapter Model is the onev that represents most clo#ely/the model of' 
competency based /educat ion be ing, i mpl emented jn Oregon.' The model in. 
full (Model IMD-h 3,5,7,8) is charted in Figure 11. 



Con d i t i on s Of 1 mp 1 emen ta t i on * 

If a district has implemented a competency based prosrarn' of a Model 
3 varjety, either as a f^rst step in the program development process or 
as a secQnd step afTer starting mitially with Model 1, tpr^e additional 
^cofidition^ must be met in order to effectively implement a Model ^,pro- 



gram. These include 
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• Instructional programs tl^t include in their design ^ 
alternative ii^proaches' to'the assessment of outc^pe 
achievement, as well as an opportunity to vary ti^ 

spent and learning activities pursued in outcome 
acquisition; ^ . \, 

f The means by which school p<ersonnel and members -of ^ 
. the community can reach agreement on the outcomes -i. ' * 

to be achieved by the loc5f school system, ^elud- 
ing those to be demonstrated iPor purpose! dl^grddua- 
t ion ; and * * " ^ 

• The means by which to obtain information on the cost 
and effectiveness of the- various instructional pro- 
grams offered by the district, and to use this in- / 
formation for purposes of program improvement. ' » ^ 

Management and admini strjati ve procedures also/will have ^o have been • * 

established that accommodate the added complexity of progfram operation 

th^t^ome with th^se additions to Modfel 3. 

^' * . 
Develqpgient Likely To Be -Needed 

Assuming a. district already has implemented a program that reflects 

* the characteristics of Model 3,. tv/o major developmental tasks and a number 

of organizational -administrative tasks must be dealt v/lth if a program 

that reflects the characteristics of Model k is to be implcn^ented. One 
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Figure l>. A partially personalized, 
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of^the developmental tasks i*s -to design alternattve procedures for as'sess- 
ing^acb learning outcome to be achieved, a task of no mean undertaking.*^ 
The other involves the design of a program evaluation procedure that 
i d^t i ties ^the cost' and determines the effectiveness of instructional 
programs in txringing about 'the outcomes-des i red. of them. As indicated 
(Previously , this task can be simplified^ drawing u|k)n any of a number 
of program evaluation models tb'^t exist, or by modifying the Program 
Evaluation Handbook developed by the Mid-Willamette Val ley 'Consortium 
for Educational Development so ^hat it meets specific program requirements, 

A number of organ izat iona 1 -admi n J strati ve changes also wilf^ave 
to* be made to support program operation. One of these is t+»e organiza- ^ ' 
t>jon and scheduljng of classes in a mariner that accommodates the in- 
cre«ed flexibility available* to students by way of time utilization, . 
learning activities pursued and assessment procedures used. Another is 
the creation of structures, and procedures that^jjermft sctiool personnel 
and memoars of the community to reach agreement about /outcomes to be 
achieved through schooling. StiJIJ another is the creation of structures 
and procedures that will enable*^ the collection of co$t and ef f#ct i veness 
data relative' to program operation, the rcdi^fon and analysis of these 
^data, and their review from th^point of v1/ew of program improvement • 
decisions. . * 

^Establishing structures amd procedures that facilitate these various 
dimensions of schooling represents a complex* task for any school adminis- 
trator.' Finding the time and resources to carry them out may be even more 
challenging. When the staff development programs needed to prepare teachers,, 
administrators and suppKDrt personnel to fun^ibn effectively within such 
an approach to schooling are added tc/|^4J of the above, it would not be . ^. ' 



surorising to hear school administrators cry ENOLKSH; and turn ^to- a simpler^ 

mode* of schooling, IGO - ^ 
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. Costs To Be Anticipated ' 

AssurjHRg that a district that wishes to implement a Model k program^* 
already has- in operation a program based on Model 3 characteristics, ' 
additional development cost§ should not be gj=eat. Some resources wilT 
be required to develop alternative, assessment procedures, and $otne to 
develop the evaluation system that provides cost-effectiveness i n forma- * 
tion, but these are not great when compared to the developn^ntal costs ' 
involved fn the initial transformation of a school curriculum from a 
non-competency based to a competency based mode of operation. Some 
resources also will be needed to prepare staff; development programs, to 
establish procedures for working with parents and members of the community 
in identifying outcomes to be achieved by the local school'lPl^m, and to 
developing management ar>d administrative procedures to accbmmod^te a>l 1 of 
the above, but again these should not be great.- 

As in the case of fiodel .2, Model 4 has greater impl icat iorrs for 'the 
cost of program ope rat i-on than it does for program development. The 
individualization and R^sona 1 izat Ion of instruction requires time and 
instructional resources, not required by an approach to scfaoc^l ing, that en- 
courages all students to.worlc toward a common set of 1 earn ing ^jurtcomes 
within a particular course or course sequence. W^rki^g cooperatively 
with parents and members of the community in i dent i f y i^g ^outcomes to be 
achieved, ancj | reviewing data to determine, how well they^have been 
achieved, also adds td program dost. So .too does the collection of in- 
formation on program cost and effectiveness, and the review of this in- ' ^ 
formation for purposes of program improvement. 

As in the case of other model based programs, th^se costs will vary , ' 
depending upon the extent to which the program is individualized or per- 
sonalized; the nature and extent of interaction with parents, etc.; but 

J61 . . .. 
. 1^ ■. . • 



no matter how simple or stream! ined ^these va/ious practices may b% they 
stjU will add to the cost of program dperation. Moreover, as'pointed 
out ip relation to Modql 2, these are costs not^easjly absorbed within 
on^ing instructional programs for they* represefit ,e^sent Tal 1 y add-on 
costs- to instruction. ^ 

Without quest-ion, a competency^ based program based on Model k wf'll 
cost cnore to^ operate 'than a program. based on Model 3,- but the benef^its 
to be gained "also. are greater.^ Wither the costs outweigh the benefits 
is a decision that-each, community must make. 

Benefits To Be Expected 

Model k holds cleair-cut benefits over Model 3 for students, parents, 
^and members of the"commi^i^ at large*. Students have greater control 
over ttieirown instructional programs, including the indicators to be 
'looked to as evi'dence'of outcome achievement. -Parents and other members 
of the community are able to see how effective the schools ar^ in achiev- 
ing the outcome% expected of them, and how tjie costs of individual pro- 
grams relate to their effectiveoess. They also are ai>\e to influence ^ 
directly and continuously the^ifid of outcomes to be pursued 'wi th i n? the 
loca"l school system, and, the kind of evidence to be looked to in judg- 
ing outcome achievement. - • ' - 

School personnel also' benefit from Model 4 characteristics. Like* 
students, they are much clearer about <he outcomes to be ach'ieved within 
their respective instructional programs, and they have some assurance 
that ,the outcomes be ing, pursued are those desired by parents' and members* 
of tlie community at large. Teacl^ers *al so have a chance to make their 
ins,truct ion more effect ivelwhen they have access to information on stu- 
dent progress and students have access to learning and , assessment options 
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There are , accompanying 1 iabi t ities, of^'course, but taken in combination 
the>e represent an imjiVessive array of benefits' to be gained through a 
(program of the kind called for in Model - . ^ - - ^ 

Limitatipns And Liabilities ^ • 

_ • \ f 

Compared to the two remaining models of competency based education 

to be described, Model k carries three limitations. The first is the' 

# - *' , • 

absence'of r^ole-def ined outcomes to be^achieved as a basis for graduation. 

The second is the absence of informat ion pn program benefits^ The third 

is the failure of the rrpdel to fully personalize the instruction-learning 

process, that is, the failure to let students negotiate at least yme'of , 

the Outcomes they are^tp take from their schooling experience. Some would 

P 

argue that these are serious limitations, especially the lack of rol«- 
related outcomes .apd the failure to give as much control as possible to 
students for the design of their own educationarl programs. Others would ^ 
argue ^hat these are not particularly critical short-cofrtfrtgs , and would 
opt by preference for ^an instr^t ional* program that ref 1 ects^'the charac- 
terist'rcs of Model k over the more compl ex model s that fpHOw. The 
liabiliti^es associated with the model are largely those associated with 
Models 2 and 3 (see pp'l24 and 1 30) . 

Model 5. A Ful ly Persogal ized, Commun i ty- Referenced^ 
Role Based Model That Incorporates Cost-BenefiT Data 

Model 5 has three important characteristics that set it tpart from 
an^.make. \% more powerful than Model k. These are the increased perT 
sonalization of the. program so that * students can negotiate at least 
some of t^ie outcomes to be athieved through schooling; the inclusion as 
outcomes to |e achieved through schooling, and particularly as outcomes 

•• , 145 
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t6 be demonstrated for purppses af g^^adAj^ion^ the demonstrated ablVity ^ 
to plPform rjble-related tasks in out-of -school contexts*;^ ahd the in- 
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elusion of i-nfoi^ation on' progra^i benefit a^s well' as information on 
program cost and effect ivenes^s . As used in the present paper, program, 
benefit information includes evy^ce of both short term and long^rm 
benefits, with evidence of long t^m ben.<?f its, coming essentially through 
program related research. ^The Addition of these character i sties to Mod«{l 
4 makes Model 5 an uffusually pro^Ssing approach to^educatfon. They also 
mal^ it an appr.oach'to competency based ^educat ion^that is even mohe ' 
\^ complex and demanding than th^ model being adopted in Oregon.,^ Tl% model 
full (Model l-VE-h. 3 ,6,7 ,8) i s chdj^ted in- Figure 12.|f • 



♦ \ ^nd it ions Of Implementation , - , 



/ 



Assuming that a district h^s \xs full operation a Model k based pro- 

' ^ ' : . . , / 

gram., the implementation of a Model 5 based .program would require that ^ 

four additional ^onvditions te met. . These a|;*e , y • 

o Thejidfenti f icat ion of outcomes desijl^ from school i(^g 

tha^B«flect t^jfi ability of students to function gffec- 
^ tiveTy^in f'ife rofes in o^t-of-schooll contexts ; ^ _ . 

e The development of instructional programs, remediation 
programs, a6.sessmen|. procedures a'nd performance standards 
that pertain to the .acquis i tion and demonstration of ^ ^ 
. . . role-re*rated outcoji^^sf 0 ' 

• . O ^- ^ . 

' • Th^.adoptjon of i nstract ionaL and assessment procedures * 

. jj^ that penlnit studen^ts to select at least some of ^^le . 

outcomes to.be achfeved throiigh school ing^ and some of- 

tlw^iftdicators .to be uste^i as ^evidence of 'outcdhie achieve- 

' ^ roCTt;%nd • • * V ' * ^ • 

o The establishment of procedures that enable the cpllec- 
- tlon of Inffirmat ion. on bo^ the short tefra and long' 

term benefits associated wilh the . prog r'afn. 

All fo&r of these Conditions add to thd cowlexitV of program operation, 

and' as a^consequence cause a corrqipondmg increase in-the complexity 

. of^program management and administrativfe. procedu|^s in order t^ acccJmmodate 
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Development Like To Be Neefledi 

If a district vTishei-^t-o move a Model k based prpgrarfifto one that* 
ref-iects the charaeteri st ics of Modef 5 two major development activities 
would have Jto be undertaken; One would involvethe i dent i f icaVts 
life role outcomes , bu i 1 d i ng i^nrstruct lonal programs arjd assessment pro- 
cedures for the acquis ft ion and demonstration of these outcomes, etc, * 
^ The other would irvvolve th^ design of research studies to provide i//fof- 
mation on the short t^rm and' long tiarm benefits that Come^'from thfe pl^o- 



ERIC 



gram, with long term benef i ts hav i ng to be obtained es^^^ntially through 
'a longitudinal or follow-up research design. > 

Both represent 'complex^ani^pioneering tasks.- The assessment of iTfdJ- 
role performance in out-of-schopl contexts involves. an approach to out- 

come measurement that rs net w^U understood and that has few exa^nples 

* * * . , ^ * . 

on which to build (Schalock,^. al . , 1976). fhe'design of;researc^ to 
obtain program benefit information is^e^ually primitive (Schalock, Kersh 
and Garrison, 1976). In sptte^of such acknowledge(J^andfcaps, Ntodel* 5 ' ^ 
(and Model 6) are based on the assumption that bo'th program characteris- y 

tics can be implemented-, and that they need to be if schooling is to be- ^ 

* \ - « 

• come as effective asi it can and should be. 

« ^ ■» 

In addition to these developmental ta'sks,a number ^of 'organ izatl^onal - 

. . < . ' ' / / 

administrative tasks' must also be accomplished. Chief among these is the 

■ ^ I : - . . • • 

organization and schedUl ing .o^ classes {or other urtits of instruction) -to 

' \ ' ■ % ' 
accommodate the acquisition and demonstration of r©le-related Outcomes. 

. ^ " \l ^ ' ' ' 1.^ ^ * . / ' ' - 

Since instruction and assessment in^ relation. to si^ outcomes *is fiAely 

to cross-cut traditional, course structure^^ and 6ven take pface j!buts ide 

,.of the school context , .cons iderable adaptation in' couraa* structure afid*. 

scheduling is^lijcejy ta be needed. Instructional management procedures 

also will^have to. be modified to accommodate the i ncreasecf personaTizat ion* . 
^of the instruction-learning-assessment process. ' ' . 

148 IL> I ^ ' ' ^ . ' 



' ,As in all aspects. <Jf program development; the specific organizat ion^l - 

administrative structur-es needed to accommodate tfie demands of^such a pro- 

^cannot be determine!^ in the abstract, for; they wi.ll depend- i^pon the* 

specifics o^ the program' being implemented. Generally speaking , however, 

it is'evjdent th^t. such^ structures will differ in important ways from the 

Ik 

organizational-administrative^ structures^that have, btfen used traditionally 
4n elememary ind secJ^dary schools, and adopting districts need tp be 
^rep^red to move ajccard i ngl y . ^ ^ ' • 



tosts To' Be Anticipated 



even if a district al ready. Tias implemented, a Model k program, a 
to a program based on the >.characf ^ri^t i<cs of Model- 5 wiH involve - • 
considerab^^e additional cost.' Some of the. costs will be' directed to pro- 
gra*- development ; some to program operation; and some to staff develop- 
ment.' . flajbr progi-^ development^ costs wil l center bn the pueparat ion- of 
instruct ibnal, p-r^grams and assessment ,sys tems, that $upport-^the acquisi- 

: ; ^ ' ' ' .J ' - ' ' . ^- . 

tion and demonstration oT r®l e^rel ated corfipetencies , inclujjing the i.den- 
tifica-tion of^^acpeptable, perfQfmanc« standards in relation to trt^se compe- 
tencies, recQPd 4<eeping systems. t*be used in tracking progress ir^rela- 
tjon to them^ etc. • Increased program o.peration costs will 'come with the' 
additFon of instruction 'and assessment act i vit i es that delate to rol^- 
related >outcomes— which are essentia 1 1 y/ costs' above and "beyond those* 
associated with already established i nstruct;ional programs and with, 
the cdllftftion gf both shorthand Jong terrif prpg^ram benef 1 1 ' i nformat ion . 
ResearchMn general is costly, and fol hSw^upr Research on program b^- 



\ 

fits is no exception. 



Some add! tion^l^ costs also are likely to accrue as a result of fully 
persona l.i zing the 'i ns true t ion- learn i ng-assessm^nt. prcJcess for undoubtedly 
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this will" reduce some of the "eff i ciences" that accompany instruction and 
assessment procedures that do not take, into full account individual dif- 



. \ 

^^ferences in- background, abilities and' interests. 



Costs to be anticipated for staff development also are considerable, 
for Model calls for the pursui t off" outoOmes and approaches to instruc- 
tHHi and ass^essment- that are relatively new to the experience of roost 
, teachers, administrators and school support personnel. As a consequence, 
most districts attempting to implement a ^todel ^ based p^rogram probably 
will have to implement an a^ccompany i ng staff developmer^ program .that 
would include in its focus the nature of role-related outcomes; the nature 
of instruction ^d assessment with respect to these outcomes; bow these 

^ instruction and assessment 'procedures are to be articulated with instruc- 
tion and assessment that bears on other outcomes to be achieved;^ how, in- 
formation relativ^to the achievement of, these outcomes is to ^ managed; 
and the full range of implications that come generally with the personal - 
izatjon of instruction and assessnoent within a school system. While it « 

, is possible that the faculty of 'a* d i s tr ict that wishes to irriplement a 

J^ode} 5 program would not need such a program,, it is highly "unl ikely. 

f ^ 

Benefits "^a^^B^xE^jpected ^ ^ ' 

There are , three .ma j-or benefits that -accompany the implementation^ 
of competency ^ba^tleducat ional programs »that reflect the characteristics 
^of ^tode) 5. Probably the'greatest of th^se is the benefit that derives ' 
from the focus of . the model on life role outcomes, and making the*i r 
achievement central' to graduation, jhe nature of .these benefii ts hajle^ 
been d i scussed .repeatedl y throughout the paper (cS pp27to 23 and 53 ^ 
tyo 57). Other banet<ts that accrue f rem ,thd implementation of a ilodel- 
*5 program cqme to students Tn the form of greater control over thej r per- 



.sonal programs of stiady, i.p., the benefits that come from perscJnal i zi ng- 
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the instructTon-learning-assessment process, and to school personnel and 
meriSers of th^''commun i ty general ]>y in the form of evidence about the short 
and long t-erm- benef i ts that derive f rora such a'progr^m. An added bene- 
^^^Jsi^ comes with the opportiJfT i ty" to view such information in relation to 
program cos.t. Some indirect benefits are also Ukely to accrue, for 
eXampl^ increased interest f-n and commitment to learning t>y students as ' 
^ a consequence of an increased o]3port unity to shape theiV own ed.ucational 
programs'and inyeased confidence in and support' of the work of the school 
by mef^bers of the "cqmmun i ty at -large. . ' - * 

iabJ 1 it ies 'is* ' ^ 

. ' — I • ^ 

5 represents such an ideattzed approach to' competency based 

educationHija^t ,i t has very few limitations, at least so far as the cbn- % 

cept of compeTwrcy >based education has been articulated in the present 

paper. 'The model dd^s not call for cos t^ effect iveness data, however, and 

it does not call fo( community assistance in' the 1nstr\:tion and assess- 

. roe^ process (as doek Mocfef 6) , but* by most'^epple^s standards these would 

not- b^^ tohsidered-as 'Ur4ous H*mi tat ions AIJ of the 1 iabt 1 i t ies. that. 

. accompany s comp^tencV based educat ional^,prograrh accompany a ^^odel 5^'^^^-' 

, prdgram, and as a consequence, the list of accompanying liabilities is 

e^seRtiaTly .as long as Ihe-list of accompanying benefits. 

^. >todel 6; A FuUy Personalized, Cbmmuni ty-Ass I^ted , 
Role Based Model That • Incorporates Both 
, . ' • ' Cost-Eff6ctiveness And Cost-Benefit Data # 

••• . " '-^ \ '. 

^ , t^oderX^S has two important tharacteristics that set it apart from * 

V . ' / - % ' • ' ^ 

, and makes -It more powerful than Model 5. These are reliance upon adults 

. ^ > / ' \ 

^H^vi thin ^the' communi ty to " ^ss i s t • w i th injstruction and assessment programs, * 
#nd the addi t ion.'of cost-effectiveness information to information on 

i 15 1 

• • * Jr* * ^ ' 



program benefits. The addition of these two characteristics to Model ^ 
^^gl^hions the most powerful version of competency based educat ion that the 
framewoj^k outlined in the present paper permits. Tt=^ model in full (Model 
IVE-h' it.S.Sj.S) is charted as Figure 13. ' ■ . ' 

Conditions Of Implementation 

Assuming that a district wishing to implement a Model 6 program al- 
ready has in place a program reflecting the characteristics of Model, 5, 
only one critical condition needs to> be established foe an effective 
trans it ionNto occur.. This is the cjfvnitment on the part of. members of^ 
the community to assist vHth instruction and assessment furtctions within 
the prpgram particularly those having to-do with the performance of 
1 i'fe role tasks a cadre of persons within the comriiunity able to carry 
out sucif f un^t ions , and a plan for progr^p management and administration 
that permits school and communi^ty resources to be effectively coordinated. 

The design of evaluatk)n procedures that yield information on pro- 

: ■ ' - ^ > 

gH^m effectiveness is also a condition that neelds to be Established, buftf 

• 

this IS a relafrively simple task compared'.to the -marshal I i r>g and coord! n- 
at ion of (Community resources. ^ ' 

Development Lively To Be Meeded ^ . 

Relatively few developmental talks, of the kind encountered in imple- 
^.mentfng programs based on Models 1 through 5 will be encountered by djs- ^ 
tricts attempting to implement ■ Model 6 assuming, of course, that Jhe. ^ 
implementing distr'ict already has established a program that reflects 
tFie characteristics of H9del S-" Some formal prograjn d"evelopmeh^^,^'t t vi - 
ties may'be required to facilitate instruction an*d. assessment functions 
by me<i)bers of the commun i ty ,^ and to help school personnel and members of 
the commuhity understand their respective roleS i^^ the i nstr^ti.on-ass.essment 
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• Community referenced 
(review, critique, 
evaluate) 
'i. Co.»vmjnl£y assisted 
(advise, lijstruct, 
assess) 



5. Short term program eval- i 

uat Ion/improvement ' A N 
system jSBL. 

6. Long term program eval- 
uat I on/ Improvement 



A 




system 

7. •otcome achievement a 

basis for program place^ 
ment decis Ions 

8. Outcome achievement a 

basis for graduation 




A fully personalized, fcommunlty-assist€d role based model that 
both cost-effectiveness and cost-benefit data (Model IVt-h ^,5 



incorporates 
,6,7,8) 



process, l^t tbese ara relatively simple tasks compared to those required 

« 

in the implementation of other models. Some energy also will be required 
to develop the procedures to be followed in collecting cost-effectiveness 
information, but these too are relatively simple i f .cost-benef i t informa- 
tion alr^dy is be ing j:ol 1 ected . Probably the most demand ing -develop- 
mental activity associated with the implem^tation'^of a program based on 
Model 6^ is the creation of the organ izat ional -admi ni s trat i ve arrangements- 
needed to ei4ure that such a program functions smoothly and effjciently. 
The specific nature of these arrangements, of course, will vary by the 
nature and extent to community parti cipatfon, but the fact o'f having to 
devise organizat ional- and adminTstratI ve structures to support such fpro- 
gram cannot be ignored. ^ 

Costs To Be Anticipated* 

Some costs will be involved in carrying out the developnf)ental tasks ^ 
described abov^, and although these should not be great considerable time 
should be allowed for vwork i ng out the details of community involvement in 
the program, and agreeing to how community involvement is to be coordinated 
.with the functiJtns and respons i bi 1 i t ies* of school personnel." Costs -aSso- 
ciated with staff ^nT community development programs are likely to be con- 
%iderable, at least in terms. of time required for train i ng , s i nee . the kind 
of progratn to be operated, and the roleis and responsibilities- of the various 
participants in it, wili be relat i vely^new to ail concerned. Costs of pro- 
•gram operation^ however, should actually be reduced from what they are in 
'Model 5 by bringing the resources of the community to the instruction- 
assessment process*. This saving could well offset the costs required for 
program and staff development. ♦ ^ ' 



Additional l^costs also will be incurred in implementing the evalua- 
tion procedures that provide i nformation, on program effectiveness/ but 
these costs should be no greater thap they are when^ such procedure^ are 
implemented within the' context of a simpler model. — 

Benefits To Be Expected 

The greatest benefit expected to accrud from Model 6, as compared to 
Model 5, is the increased involvement in ajfd assumed commitment to the 
instructional program of the district by members of 'the'*commun i ty at 
large. A related benefit is' -the "external vali'dation" that is brought 
to the program through the involvement of members of the communi'ty in its 
operation -- a benefit that is realized most directly through the involve 
ment of community members in the assessment process.. Some ^aving^in 
personnel costs should aUo derive from members. of the community as-sufn-' 
ing some responsibility foV' instruct ion and assessment, but these g^ins 
may tjc o^set by the added cost of commun i ty-.i nvol vemeXt. in- program 
planning and evaluation. 'Benefits also should accrue from the addition 
o^f cost-effectiveness information to the information avai.lable in Model 
5 programs on costs and benefits. ■ 

4.im^•t^at^bns. And Liabilities 

. So far as the app/oach to 'education that is being proposed In the 
present paper is concerned, Model 6 has. been designed to b4. free of limi- 
tations. \t is an idealized form of competency based education, as CBE 
is now un$derstopd. As indica^^d with respect to each of the otKtfi* models , 
however, each benef j t associated with'CBE appears) to have an accompanying 
liabil/ity. If this is tra(t Mpdel 6 probably has more 1 tabi 1 i t ies' than 
any of the other nISdels described. 



The most obvious- IJabi 1 i ties *tViat have not been addressed previously, 
of course, are those^ assbci ated wrth community, involvement in the design 
and operation of school's. While there are clear apd distinct "^vantages 
to such itivolvement, if all goes vyell, there afe cl^ar and d ist ifict dan- 
gers to such involvement if all .does not go Well. Angers include an ^ 
increarse'd lack of confidence in the -|chools, endless/argurnent ^bo^t the 
form that schoqVing' should take, endless argument about the outcomes to 



b^ achieved -through^ schooling > and the feeling by an~ elected boa-nd of 
education that .their responsibilities to a community have beerv usurped 



by others. While/it is not possible at present to determine whether such 
liabilities are fere^ Knag ined than real, especial 1 y^'wi thin the context 
of a competency based approach to education, the recent history of com- 
munity-school relations in Ameri can''s*^ arge cJ t ies Suggests that such 
1 iabi I i tTeS^are a distinct possibility. _ * - 

The Concept Of ^Al ternA i ve ffedejs Of* ' ' ^ 
^ Competenfl^ Based Educatyion In Perspective 



en||^ Based hducatyion in rerspect 



In* Chapter 3 a modej of pompetency based education was defined as 
".*..a well defined, easily recognizable, and f unct iona 1 ly jd i f ferent pat- 
terp of emphasis or interpretation that can be/given the defining and 
.eneiblrng characteristics of CBE" (p kO) , Defined in this way, it is pos- 



sible to establish an essentiaUIy endless number of "al ternative model s'' 
of CBE, 'The number^of ^d^f ining and enabling characteristics that comprise 
a competency based program are sufficiently large,» and can be combined in 
-sufficiently man/ ways that 'combinations' become legiofi. Add to 

this the fact that many options are available for each characteristic at _ 

* - ' 

the point of intpl^mentat ion , a'nd the possibi'lity for alternative models 

') . ' ' \ ' ^ 

\% formal 1 intents and. purposes without limTt.. r - 
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In approaching the issue of model building in the face of, tWs • ^ 
■di>AePSi.t^ the pos^i t ion ,,has b^en taken that all that is required to form- ' 
ulate a model of competency^based education is to specify a reasonable,- ^ 
potentially fun<itional constellation of ttie defining and enabl i ng_charsc- ' ' 
^ leristics that constitute a CBE program, labeh it accordingly, and treat 
% it either as ^ model of CBE or a mo^l based CBE program. • 

Is such a catholic view of the concept of model useful? ^s it logi- 
cally defenf^ible? In the author's view, the answer tb both questions is 
yes... ,The definition that has-been proposed for competency based educa- 
tion provides its defeiftse.' 1 1 .i s useful b^use it permits a reasonably 
well defined approach to schoo^^g 't;b assume the wide variety of form's 
. and emphases i t mus t i f i t i s to be accepte<t and f i^nc; ior>al . So lon§ as 

a particular approach to. school i ng possesses this level of f^lexibi 1 i ty, i t ' • ' 
^has ^ chance of accomnqdat ing a wide range of philosophies and being 
\. -workable in' a wide range of settings. - Without such flexibilfty, ther,,e i,s 
littfe- chance of it being acceptable or workable in other than 'a few " 
select cc5mmun» t les . * • 

. ' : ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^. ' 

• Adjudgment as to the utility of the concept olF alternative models of 
competency based, educat ion is one thing. A judgment as to the utility af 

% the six models that "have beeh outlined is another. While designed to ' 
portray reasonable combinations of^the defining and enabling character is-^ ♦ 
tics of Competency based education programs, and to reflect programs that 
vary in complexity as to mode and cost of operation, there is no assurance 
they wi 1 1 serji/a effectivety as guides to program implementation. Jiey a/e / 

- projected fTO^ I' s of cbmpetency based education, ra'ther than^empi rical ly ^ 
verified mc^^eU^ a nd^e re is no way of knowing whether^at has' bee^n ^ 
projected wi 1 1 ttjrn ,out .to tie functional! Jn the real world; There also 
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is no wawfef knowing whether the projected implicat ions of-the various ' 

* • • , ... . 

model s^re reel is tic, for example-, projection? as to needed' deve'lopment, 
complexfty of bperati.on,''related costs and benefits, or whether' they too - \ 

'. ' - , - ■ ■ . :■ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

will turn out to be vnde o£ th6 mark once prog-ram implemen.tat ion"" is under- 
'wayi'* 1>1 ttmately, the research studies that are planned for Oregon 4ii 1 1 
prby^ide evidence On these iJiatters, but^unti 1 that ev I denfee is in schools . ^ 
Tnterested in Fmplementipg a corfip^tency'Dased approach to ed^jcation wilJ 
have ^tp.^udge foV themselves the.,"st:Dck to be /placed in. the model> outlined. 



* 
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